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When The Little Child 
Wants To Sing 


This songbook for beginners contains 154 
songs, 17 instrumental selections, 11 de- 
lightful poems, and an excellent topical 
index. $1.25 postpaid: $1.00 each for five 
or more, plus delivery. 


Hymns For Primary Worship 


There are 150 hymns, 30 musical re- 
sponses, and 19 instrumental numbers in 
this hymnal. $1.25 postpaid; $1.00 each 
for five or more, plus delivery. 


“Train up a child in the 
way he should go’.. 


with a song on his lips. 


Let his spirit overflow with a joy- 


ful hymn—for a child deserves hap- 
piness. Little by little, as he sings and 
matures he will learn to appreciate 
more deeply his musical heritage. While 
he grows towards manhood the religious 
music of his Church becomes an integral 
part of his spiritual development. His is a 
gradual and permanent religious realization. 


Our graded hymnals are planned to lead a 
child from early kindergarten days through 
the critical years of his early teens. 


Hymns For Junior Worship 


This hymnal has 181 hymns, 17 responses 
set to music, 13 instrumental numbers, 
and themes for worship services. $1.10 
postpaid: 85 cents for five or more, plus 
delivery. 


The Hymnal For Youth 


The 323 hymns and detailed worship ma- 
terial are primarily for young people, but 
they can be used by older groups as well. 
$1.10 postpaid: 85 cents each for five or 
more, plus delivery. 


Information and returnable sample copies are sent upon request. Write to: 


Hymnal Division 


THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Witherspoon Building ° Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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4 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


New and recent 


Oxford Books 


enrich your study! 


A PREACHER’S PRIMER— 
by the Rev. David A. MacLennan, D.D. 


Practical helps for preachers in a world of 
unrest. David MacLennan vitalizes the pul- 
pit ministry . . . outlines the preacher’s obli- 
gations and opportunities. He speaks out 
plainly to fellow pastors from a rich back- 
ground of distinguished service . . . from a 
heart full of love for his fellow man. $1.50 


THE HISTORIC FAITH 
AND A CHANGING WORLD 
by the Rev. W. Norman Pittenger, S.T.D. 


A clear warning against smug concepts and 
complacent assumptions. Dr. Pittenger cham- 
pions the “straight gospel of God’s sovereign 
and redemptive power . . . discourses on 
modern issues and modern thinking. A chal- 
lenging book.” $2.50 


A PRIMER OF CHRISTIANITY 


Ministers will want to encourage wide read- 
ing of these three volumes which provide the 
casual Christian with the basic concepts of 
his religion. Volume 1: The Beginning of the 
Gospel, by T. W. Manson, D.D. October 5. 
$1.5C. Volume 2: The Furtherance of the 
Gospel, by R. W. Moore. October 19, $1.75. 
Volume 3: The Truth of the Gospel, by the 
ery George B. Caird, Ph.D. November 2, 
1.75. 


Supplementary volume: The Gospel and 
Modern Thought, by the Rev. Alan Richard- 
son, D.D. Published, $2.00. 


ASKING THEM QUESTIONS 


(3rd Series)—for ministers, laymen and 
teachers. More of the illuminating answers 


to hard-to-explain questions by noted leaders 
$2.00 


in various fields. 


AT YOUR BOOKSTORE 


OXFORD 


December 


Letters 


TO THE EDITOR 


More About the Book Club 


To the Editor: 


My warm commendations to you on what 
you are doing. I think your book club is very 
worthwhile and I hope you go ahead with it. 

WILLIAM C. MENNINGER 
The Menninger Foundation 
Topeka, Kansas 


To the Editor: 


I think that the idea of a book club in 
connection with the journal is a corking good 
one. Several of my advanced students have 
suggested this to me apart from any knowl- 
edge of the plans that are being worked out 
through the journal. Anything that I can do 
in carrying forth in the plans for this I will 
be glad to do. I would suggest that the book 
by Frieda Fromm-Reichmann on The Princi- 
ples of Intensive Psychotherapy is a book 
that every pastor ought to have if he is go 
ing to know what a psychiatrist is doing in 
relation to a patient whom he refers to him. 

Wayne E, Oates 

Professor of Psychology 

The Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary 

Louisville, Kentucky 


To the Editor: 


The book club idea looks promising to me 
and I hope you can go ahead. You may net 
find enough significant books in the area of 
pastoral psychology and so it may be neces- 
sary to include other books that are goad 
but not so directly concerned with pastoral 
psychology topics. Occasionally, a book might 
be included on family life, neighborhood or- 
ganization, voluntary agency operation. Oft- 
en the pastor needs to be aware of the soci- 
ological aspects of his parish and congrega- 
tion to do a good job. 


Lawrence K. FRANK 
New York City 
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1950 LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


To the Editor: 


The proposal for the book club sounds 
good. I feel there is a need for a club that 
will give ministers guidance in the selection 
of books. In the second place, you can call 
to attention the books that will be of special 
help to him in the guidance of growing life. 
These seem to me to be the two best reasons 
for it. While I think you are wise to keep it 
in the field of pastoral psychology, yet many 
books make a contribution to the guidance of 
life. It seems to me that you ought to include 
the marginal books which make a funda- 
mental contribution to the field; otherwise, 
the minister’s counseling may be too narrow. 

Roy A. BURKHART 
The First Community Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


We agree with the above suggestions that 
the club ought not to be confined solely to 
books within the strict definition of PAS- 
TORAL psychology, and our Editorial Ad- 
visory Board will be closely in touch with 
the type of books which our correspondents 
have in mind as possible selections. (Regard- 
ing our immediate plans, please see item un- 
der Notes and News.)—Eb. 


A Middle Course 


To the Editor: 


I have watched your journal through its 
early and critical stage with great interest. 
I fear I was a little skeptical, because it 
seemed impossible that a journal of this kind 
would be able to steer effectively a middle 
course between the technically professional 
approach on the one hand, and the superfi- 
cially popular angle on the other. I can 
only say now that my doubts and fears have 
not been confirmed. You have done it, and 
I congratulate you. 

Davip R. MAcE 

Professor of Human Relations 
Drew University 

Madison, New Jersey 


Helpful 


To the Editor: 

Your magazine, PasroraL PsycHo.ocy, 
seems to me to be a most helpful and 
thoughtful journal. 

REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


Union Theological Seminary 
New York City 


FIGHT 
PREJUDICE 
with Films! 


“Let it be used by all” 
—Rev. William S. Hockman, 


—Educational Screen 


“ ONE GOD ” 


How Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews Worship 
Daily Rental $10.00 


“Mature and convincing” 


—National Board of Review 


“PREJUDICE” 


Produced by 
The Protestant Film 
Commission 
Daily Rental $12.00 


37 mins. 


58 mins. 


“A powerful statement on preju- 
dice” —Saturday Review 


“PICTURE IN 
YOUR MIND” 


A New Technique of Color 
Animation 
2 reels Daily Rental $6.00 


How the UN fights prejudice: 
“Of Human Rights” 


2 reels Daily Rental $4.00 
(Sale Price $100.00) 


For advance bookings write 
Dept. PS 
Our latest FREE catalog gives full in- 
formation on these and 1400 other 
subjects. 
SEND FOR IT TODAY! 


206 So. Michigan Ave. 3012 Maple Avenue 


EDUCATION LIBRARY 
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PRAYER AND THE 
COMMON LIFE 


Georcia Harkness. “For the pastor busy 
with the ‘care of souls’ this book will be 
helpful for his own reading and to put 
into the hands of laymen who need and 
desire more light on prayer.”"—The Pas- 


tor. $2.50 


WHEN THE LAMP 
FLICKERS 


Lestie D. WEATHERHEAD. “He speaks to 
people who are looking for a way out of 
specific difficulties, and especially those 
who are confused by some of the things 
Jesus is said to have said and done.”— 
Christian Century. $2.50 


HOW TO THINK 
CREATIVELY 


E.ior D. Hutcuinson. “Techniques and 
valuable assistance which every person 
can adapt to his particular needs. .. . 
Ministers will find this volume a practi- 
cal aid for individual development.”— 
Pulpit Book Club. 


At Your Bookstore 


Angden Cokesbury 


December 


Consultation Clinic Helps 


To the Editor: 

I sent a letter some time ago to The Con. 
sultation Clinic concerning a young lady in 
my parish who is unusually quiet in manner 
and has little to say except “yes” or “no.” 
I recognize the fact that this would be a 
great virtue in many of our females, but in 
this young lady’s case it is a real problem. 
She is above average mentally, has a good 
vocabulary to use, I’m sure; is attractive 
and very neat, but she cannot put her per- 
sonality out where it can be of real use to 
her. 

I am sincerely grateful to the Rev. Rollin 
J. Fairbanks, the Rev. Paul B. Maves, Dr. 
Paul Lussheimer, and Dr. Lawson G. Low- 
rey, for the time they gave to this question 
and for the book references. It surprised me 
how much insight each of these men pos- 
sessed in this particular case and how each 
one had some real contributions to make, 
though my original description of the girl 
was very brief. 

In a general way I have been following 
the steps outlined by Dr. Maves in his reply. 

1. I respect her right not to talk. 

2. I try to be as friendly as possible. 

3. I am trying to understand her by ask- 
ing certain guarded questions of people 
who know her. 

4. I wait for her to open conversation and 
listen. 

In addition to the above, I have given the 
young lady some responsible tasks in the 
church. She works part time now in the 
church office and is responsible for taking 
notes at our official board meetings. It all 
helps, though progress is very slow. 


(Name withheld by request) 


Euthanasia 
To the Editor: 


Dr. Conlin’s article in the September issue 
is a welcome contribution to a subject that 
many of us are trying to think through. His 
case is not wholly persuasive, however, to 
me for the following reasons: 

1) He has a “non-sequitur” or two of his 
own: Buchenwald & Dachau no more surely 
lie ahead if euthanasia is legalized than 
does an SS if a community has a police 
force; doctors would not necessarily become 
“executioners” and lose the confidence and 
respect of the community. 

2) His exposition of Genesis 23 completely 
misses the mark of the author’s intention and 
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the modern proposals. I doubt very much if 
the Hebrew for “the innocent and the right- 
eous” is to be translated “the sick and the 
dying.” 

3) Hence his assertion that euthanasia is 
contrary to Divine law is left without sup- 
port in the article. It may well be, but he 
assumes and asserts rather than demon- 
strates. God’s laws are not clear and un- 
equivocal to many of us in this matter. As 
soon as they become so we will have no 
more difficulties with it. 

RayMmonp E. BaLcoms 
The Federated Church 
Ashland, Massachusetts 


W.A.N.A. 


To the Editor: 


Congratulations on a fine contribution to 
the literature of the parish pastor. PasroraL 
PsycHOLoGcy is tops! 

Several years ago I read of a group of 
former mental hospital patients called W.A. 
N.A. (We Are Not Alone). Can you or one 
of your readers give me further information 
on this group, and tell me how it may be 
contacted ? 

C. WILLARD FETTER 

Pastor, First Evangelical United 
Brethren Church 

Akron, Ohio 


We have just received word from Chap- 
lain James H. Burns, of the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, Boston, Massachusetts, in- 
forming us that the Rev. Samuel Spalding, 
Gould Farm, Great Barrington, Massachu- 
setts, has been interested in this movement, as 
well as a number of similar organizations. 
Mr. Spalding was founder and director of 
the Starry Cross Fellowship and editor of the 
Starry Cross Newsletter, and for a number 
of years has been in constant communication 
with individuals and groups who were in- 
terested in mental hospital patients—Eb. 


Each Issue Improves 


To the Editor: 


I received the latest issue of PasToraL 
PsycHoLtocy this morning and have had a 
chance to get into it a little bit. Each suc- 
ceeding issue impresses me as being stronger 
than the last. This has been a delight since 
a periodical sometimes gives its all in the 
first two issues. Let me state further that I 
think the articles you have selected are main- 


(continued on pege 66) 
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THE BOLLINGEN SERIES 


RELIGION AND THE CURE OF 
SOULS IN JUNG’S 
PSYCHOLOGY 


Hans Schaer 


The author, a Protestant theologian and pas- 
tor, is concerned with the need theology has 
of psychology. He turns to Jung’s psychology 
because of its positive approach to religion, 
in which Jung sees a way to spiritual heal- 
ing and health. 

$3.50 


ESSAYS ON A 
SCIENCE OF MYTHOLOGY 


C. G. Jung and C. Kerenyi 


A study of the archetypes as exemplified in 
mythology. Dr. Jung gives the psychological 
aspects of the myth concepts discussed by 
Kerenyi. 

Illustrated 


$4.00 


PSYCHIC ENERGY 


Its Source and Goal 


M. Esther Harding 
With a Foreword by C. G. Jung 


A study of the unconscious forces that affect 
every individual life and with which indi- 
viduals and social groups have to come to 
terms in order to avoid neurotic breakdown 
or regression to barbarism. 

$4.50 


Order at your Bookstore or 
PANTHEON BOOKS INC. 
333 Sixth Ave., New York 14 
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66 IOLOGICAL STUDIES lend sup- 

port to the ethic of universal 
brotherhood; for man is born with 
drives toward cooperation, and unless 
these drives are satisfied, man and na- 
tions alike fall ill. Man is born a social 
being who can reach his fullest develop- 
ment only through interaction with his 
fellows. The denial at any point of this 
social bond between man and man 
brings with it disintegration. In this 
sense, every man is his brother’s keeper. 
For every man is a piece of the conti- 
nent, a part of the main, because he is 
involved in mankind.” 

So concludes one of the most remark- 
able scientific documents ever published 
—the “Statement on Race,” issued by 
UNESCO last July, which we print in 
this issue. Some months previously this 
agency of the United Nations invited 
outstanding scientists from several na- 
tions to meet to put together what was 
actually known about race. Those who 
were able to attend came from Brazil, 
France, India, Mexico, New Zealand, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 
After this group had succeeded in draft- 
ing a statement they could all sign, they 
submitted it to other scientists to check. 

The result is a notable step ahead, no 
less from the Christian than the scien- 
tific point of view. While the statement 
as a whole, despite successful efforts to 
keep it simple, has a few too many 
“genes,” “ethnics,” and “factors of dif- 
ferentiation” in it to make good pulpit 
reading, the least technical sections of 
it should be excellent even for that pur- 
pose. 

The truth of scientific discovery and 
the truth of religious and ethical insight 
merge in this statement. But we do well 
to remember that the unnecessary divi- 


EDITORIAL 


Involved in Mankind 


sions among men can still be hung on 
the peg of “race”—even if all scientific 
evidence and religious insight deny their 
meaning. 

“Truth,” said Kierkegaard, “exists for 
the particular individual only as he him- 
self produces it in action.” There is al- 
ways an element of involvement in 
truth if it is to be truth in action and 
not just truth in formula. If we believe 
the scientific evidence and the Christian 
social doctrine, how can we ourselves 
help to produce this truth in action? 

For a comprehensive answer to this 
question, we would have to go to the 
experts on racial and cultural relations. 
But there is at least one thing of great 
importance which pastoral psychology 
has taught us—we can change convic- 
tions genuinely only as we appeal to 
something already within the person. 
Another way to say this is that we must 
come at it on the side of the person and 
not against him. If he is racially preju- 
diced, the shortest distance to the point 
we want him to reach—truth and un- 
prejudice—is not much argumentative 
talk on our part designed to show him 
he has no leg to stand on. Instead, we 
begin by being on his side—though not 
on the side of his belief—and assume 
that, if we do have the truth in this mat- 
ter, we do more good by describing than 
by defending it. If he is prejudiced, he 
protects something. If he must protect 
something, he needs to be helped to see 
that basic values are not threatened by 
altering his conviction. Then he may be 
open to the truth. And when we can help 
in this process, we are indeed producing 
the truth in action. 

The truth about race is human broth- 
erhood. So says UNESCO—and a child 
of Bethlehem. —Sewarp 
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Pastoral Psychology 


Statement On Race 


ONLY ARTIFICIAL BARRIERS PREVENT MAN’S SYMPATHIES 


EXTENDING TO MEN OF ALL NATIONS AND RACES . 


Issued by UNESCO (United Nations Ed- 
ucational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization) July, 1950 (as revised by 
Prof. Ashley Montagu, chairman of the 
Department of Anthropology at Rutgers 
University.) 


CIENTISTS HAVE reached general 
s_) agreements in recognizing that man- 
kind is one: that all men belong to the 
same species, Homo sapiens. It is fur- 
ther generally agreed among scientists 
that all men are probably derived from 
the same common stock; and that such 
differences as exist between different 
groups of mankind are due to the opera- 
tion of evolutionary factors of differen- 
tiation such as isolation, the drift and 
random fixation of the material particles 
which control heredity (the genes), 
changes in the structure of these parti- 
cles, hybridization, and natural selec- 
tion. In these ways groups have arisen 


of varying stability and degree of differ- 
entiation which have been classified in 
different ways for different purposes. 

From the biological standpoint, the 
species Homo sapiens is made up of a 
number of populations, each one of 
which differs from the others in the fre- 
quency of one or more genes. Such 
genes, responsible for the hereditary dif- 
ferences between men, are always few 
when compared to the whole genetic 
constitution of man and to the vast num- 
ber of genes common to all human be- 
ings regardless of the population to 
which they belong. This means that the 
likenesses among men are far greater 
than their differences. 

A race, from the biological stand- 
point, may therefore be defined as one 
of the group of populations constituting 
the species Homo sapiens. These popu- 
lations are capable of inter-breeding 
with one another but, by virtue of the 
isolating barriers which in the past kept 
them more or less separated, exhibit cer- 
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10 PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


tain physical differences as a result of 
their somewhat different biological his- 
tories. These represent variations, as it 
were, on a common theme. 

In short, the term “race” designates a 
group or population characterized by 
some concentrations, relative as to fre- 
quency and distribution, of hereditary 
particles (genes) or physical characters, 
which appear, fluctuate, and often dis- 
appear in the course of time by reason 
of geographic and/or cultural isolation. 
The varying manifestations of these 
traits in different populations are per- 
ceived in different ways by each group. 
What is perceived is largely precon- 
ceived, so that each group arbitrarily 
tends to misinterpret the variability 
which occurs as a fundamental differ- 
ence which separates that group from all 
others. 


These are the scientific facts. Unfor- 
tunately, however, when most people use 
the term “race” they do not do so in 
the sense above defined. To most people, 
a race is any group of people whom 
they choose to describe as a race. Thus, 
many national, religious, geographic, lin- 
guistic or cultural groups have, in such 
loose usage, been called “race,” when 
obviously Americans are not a race, 
nor are Englishmen, nor Frenchmen, nor 
any other national group. Catholics, 
Protestants, Moslems, and Jews are not 
races, nor are groups who speak Eng- 
lish or any other language thereby de- 
finable as a race; people who live in Ice- 
land or England or India are not races; 
nor are people who are culturally Turk- 
ish or Chinese or the like thereby de- 
scribable as races. 

National, religious, geographic, lin- 
guistic, and cultural groups do not nec- 
essarily coincide with racial groups: and 
the cultural traits of such groups have 
no demonstrated genetic connection with 
racial traits. Because serious errors of 
this kind are habitually committed when 


December 


the term “race” is used in popular par- 
lance, it would be better when speaking 
of human races to drop the term “race” 
altogether and speak of ethnic groups, 


OW WHAT HAS the scientist to 
say about the groups of mankind 
which may be recognized at the present 
time? Human races can be and have 
been differently classified by different 
anthropologists, but at the present time 
most anthropologists agree on classifying 
the greater part of present-day mankind 
into three major divisions, as follows: 
The Mongoloid Division 
The Negroid Division 
The Caucasoid Division 
The biological processes which the clas- 
sifier has here embalmed, as it were, are 
dynamic, not static. These divisions were 
not the same in the past as they are at 
present, and there is every reason to 
believe that they will change in the 
future. 


Many sub-groups or ethnic groups 
within these divisions have been de- 
scribed. These is no general agreement 
upon their number, and in any event 
most ethnic groups have not yet been 
either studied or described by the phys- 
ical anthropologists. 


Whatever classification the anthropol- 
ogist makes of man, he never includes 
mental characteristics as part of those 
classifications. It is now generally recog- 
nised that intelligence tests do not in 
themselves enable us to differentiate 
safely between what is due to innate ca- 
pacity and what is the result of environ- 
mental influences, training, and educa- 
tion. Wherever it has been possible to 
make allowances for differences in en- 
vironmental opportunities, the tests have 
shown essential similarity in mental 
characters among all human groups. In 
short, given similar degrees of cultural 
opportunity to realize their potentiali- 
ties, the average achievement of the 
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members of each ethnic group is about 
the same. The scientific investigations 
of recent years fully support the dictum 
of Confucius (551-478 B.C.) “Men’s 
natures are alike; it is their habits that 
carry them far apart.” 

The scientific material available to us 
at present does not justify the conclu- 
sion that inherited genetic differences 
are a major factor in producing the dif- 
ferences between the cultures and cul- 
tural achievements of different peoples 
or groups. It does indicate, however, 
that the history of the cultural experience 
which each group has undergone is the 
major factor in explaining such differ- 
ences. The one trait which above all 
others has been at a premium in the evo- 
lution of men’s mental characters has 
been educability, plasticity. This is a 
trait which all human beings possess. It 
is indeed, a species character of Homo 
sapiens. 

So far as temperament is concerned, 
there is no definite evidence that there 
exist inborn differences between human 
groups. There is evidence that whatever 
group differences of the kind there 
might be are greatly over-ridden by the 
individual differences, and by the dif- 
ferences springing from environmental 
factors. 


As for personality and character, these 
may be considered raceless. In every hu- 
man group a rich variety of personality 
and character types will be found, and 
there is no reason for believing that any 
human group is richer than any other 
in these respects. 

With re-pect to race-mixture, the evi- 
dence points unequivocally to the fact 
that this has been going on from the 
earliest times. Indeed, one of the chief 
processes of race-formation and race- 
extinction or absorption is by means of 
hybridization between races or ethnic 
groups. Furthermore, no convincing evi- 
dence has been adduced that race-mix- 
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ture of itself produces biologically bad 
effects. Statements that human hybrids 
frequently show undesirable traits, both 
physically and mentally, physical dishar- 
monies and mental degeneracies, are not 
supported by the facts. There is, there- 
fore, no biological justification for pro- 
hibiting intermarriage between persons 
of different ethnic groups. 


HE BIOLOGICAL fact of race and 

the myth of “race” should be dis- 
tinguished. For all practical social pur- 
poses “race” is not so much a biological 
phenomenon as a social myth. The myth 
“race” has created an enormous amount 
of human and social damage. In recent 
years it has taken a heavy toll in human 
lives and caused untold suffering. It still 
prevents the normal development of mil- 
lions of human beings and deprives civ- 
ilization of the effective co-operation of 
productive minds. The biological differ- 
ences between ethnic groups should be 
disregarded from the standpoint of so- 
cial acceptance and social action. The 
unity of mankind from both the biologi- 
cal and social viewpoints is the main 
thing. 

To recognize this and to act accord- 
ingly is the first requirement of modern 
man. It is but to recognize what a great 
biologist wrote in 1875: “As man ad- 
vances in civilization, and small tribes 
are united into larger communities, the 
simplest reason would tell each individ- 
ual that he ought to extend his social in- 
stinct and sympathies to all the members 
of the same nation, though personally 
unknown to him. This point being once 
reached, there is only an artificial bar- 
rier to prevent his sympathies extending 
to the men of all nations and races.” 
These are the words of Charles Darwin 
in The Descent of Man. And, indeed, the 
whole of human history shows that a co- 
operative spirit is not only natural to 
men, but more deeply rooted than any 
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self-seeking tendencies. If this were not 
so we should not see the growth of inte- 
gration and organization of his commu- 
nities which the centuries and the mil- 
lenia plainly exhibit. 

We now have to consider the bearing 
of these statements on the problem of 
human equality. It must be asserted with 
the utmost emphasis that equality as an 
ethical principle in no way depends up- 
on the assertion that human beings are 
in fact equal in endowment. Obviously 
individuals in all ethnic groups vary 
greatly among themselves in endow- 
ment. Nevertheless, the characteristics in 
which human groups differ from one an- 
other are often exaggerated and used as 
a basis for questioning the validity of 
equality in the ethical sense. For this 
purpose we have thought it worth while 
to set out in a formal manner what is at 
present scientifically established con- 
cerning individual and group differ. 
ences. 


(1) In matters of race, the only char- 
acteristics which anthropologists can ef- 
fectively use as a basis for classifications 
are physical and physiological. 


(2) According to present knowledge 
there is no proof that the groups of man- 
kind differ in their innate menta! char- 
acteristics, whether in respect of intelli- 
gence or temperament. The scientific 
evidence indicates that the range of 
mental capacities in all ethnic groups is 
much the same. 


(3) Historical and sociological studies 


support the view that genetic differences 
are not of importance in determining the 
social and cultural differences between 
different groups of Homo sapiens, and 
that the social and cultural changes in 
different groups, have, in the main, been 
independent of changes in inborn consti- 
tution. Vast social changes have occurred 
which were not in any way connected 
with changes in racial type. 

(4) There is no evidence that race 
mixture as such produces bad results 
from the biological point of view. The 
social results of race mixture whether 
for good or ill are to be traced to social 
factors. 

(5) All normal human beings are ca- 
pable of learning to share in a common 
life, to understand the nature of mutual 
service and reciprocity, and to respect 
social obligations and contracts. Such 
biological differences as exist between 
members of different ethnic groups have 
no relevance to problems of social and 
political organization, moral life, and 
communication between human beings. 


Lastly, biological studies lend support 
to the ethic of universal brotherhood; 
for man is born with drives toward co- 
operation, and unless these drives are 
satisfied, men and nations alike fall ill 
Man is born a social being who can 
reach his fullest development only 
through interaction with his fellows. The 
denial at any point of this social bond 
between man and man brings with it dis 
integration. In this sense, every man is 
his brother’s keeper. For every man i: 
a piece of the continent, a part of the 
main, because he is involved in man 


kind. 


Race and War 


No race, nation, or social group is inevitably warlike. The frustrations and 
conflicting interests which lie at the root of aggressive wars can be reduced and 


redirected by social engineering. Men can realize their ambitions within the 
framework of human co-operation and direct their aggressions against those 
natural obstacles that thwart them in the attainment of their goals. 
—(From the Third Yearbook of the Society for the Physiological 
Study of Social Issues, Ed. Gardner Murphy (Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1945), p. 455) 
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Mental Health, Education, and 
International Cooperation 


INNER COMPULSIONS INTERFERE WITH HUMAN COMMUNICATION 


ON INTERNATIONAL AS WELL AS INDIVIDUAL LEVELS 


BY FRANK FREMONT-SMITH 
Medical Director of the 
Josiah Macy, Jr., Foundation 


HE WORLD SEEMS to be moving 
toward a precipice along an all too 
familiar trail. Against our conscious will 
we seem impelled forward, inexorably, 
step by step as if caught up in a hideous 
nightmare. Must this nightmare be our 
reality? How can we awaken in time? 
Heraclitus, who lived five hundred 
years before Christ, stated: “The waking 
have one and the same world, the sleep- 
ing turn aside each into a world of his 
own.” This statement, made over two 
thousand years ago, embodies our com- 
mon hope—the realization of One World, 
and our major dilemma—the widespread 
tendency, often the compulsion, as if 
asleep, to “turn aside each into a world 
of his own.” 


The nature of sleep, although poorly 
understood, may, for our purposes, be 
described as an altered state of con- 
sciousness, characterized by a more or 
less complete interruption of communi- 
cation between the sleeper and other in- 
dividuals. Such altered states of con- 
sciousness are by no means limited to 
sleep, however, but occur, all too fre- 
quently, during the waking hours. These 
altered states of consciousness, by inter- 
fering with communication, constitute 
one of the major sources of our tend- 
ency to misunderstand and hence to split 
our one world into many badly-related 
fractions. 


The thesis of my paper is that both 
the process of education and the devel- 
opment of international cooperation are 
dependent to a large degree upon com- 
munication, and that communication be- 
tween individuals and groups is blocked 
by the occurrence of altered states of 
consciousness and of receptivity which 
impose upon the individual a fractured 
and distorted view of the world. These 
are the same distorted and isolated im- 
pressions of reality which are an essen- 
tial part of emotional and social malad- 
justments, of neurotic, psychosomatic, 
and mental disturbances. Sound mental 
health, therefore, among individuals and 
groups is essential to seeing the world 
as one piece and without distortion. 
Without sound mental health, neither 
communication, education, nor coopera- 
tion between individuals or nations can 
function freely. 


William James, in his famous chapter 
on habit in his Principles of Psychology 
pointed out the great economy of effort 
that results from the capacity of man to 
relegate to habit, i.e., to semi-automatic 
control, many of his daily activities. If, 
for instance, each of the many hundreds 
of muscular movements involved in the 
process of putting on one’s clothes in 
the morning had to be consciously di- 
rected from the higher centers of the 
brain, the act of dressing would not only 
occupy most of the day, but it would 
leave the individual quite exhausted by 
the effort. Fortunately, we readily turn 
learned activities over to lower centers 
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of the brain, where they are regulated 
by non-conscious direction, thus freeing 
the conscious mind for new learning and 
other activities. 


OT INFREQUENTLY the uncon- 

scious nature of the direction of 
such activities as dressing, undressing, 
walking, or driving a car is all too clear- 
ly demonstrated, as, for instance, when 
traversing a familiar route, the driver 
of a car will suddenly discover that he 
has already reached his destination, but 
has no recollection of the last few miles 
of the journey, nor of the various land- 
marks and turnings. Actually he may 
have slowed his car to avoid obstruc- 
tions, stopped for a red light or changed 
gears on a hill; acts accurately perform- 
ed but without conscious awareness or 
memory of them. His conscious mind 
may have been pre-occupied with some 
difficult problem or with a pleasant day- 
dream, quite remote from his car-driv- 
ing activities. 

Most of us are somewhat surprised to 
discover how many of our muscular 
movements take place with little or no 
conscious awareness or direction. Not 
only have we the capacity to act without 
awareness, but equally important, to feel 
without consciously recognizing the fact. 
At almost all waking moments, the spe- 
cial sense organs of sight, hearing, taste, 
and smell, as well as the sensory nerves 
in the skin for touch and temperature, 
are being stimulated by the environ- 
ment, and many sensory messages are 
pouring into the brain. Any of these 
messages could be consciously noted if 
attention were focused upon it, but most 
are excluded from the conscious mind, 
which at the time may be occupied with 
something else. 

This process of excluding from con- 
scious awareness many motor activities 
and sensory stimuli and relegating them 
to the lower brain centers is of great 


December 


value to the individual. Were it not for 
this power to exclude sensations, sights, 
sounds, trains of thought, and natural 
associations from the conscious mind, it 
would be quite impossible for the indi- 
vidual to concentrate his attention or 
maintain any focus of mental activity, 
The individual is enabled to focus his 
attention in any one direction only by 
virtue of his capacity actively to exclude 
the many stimuli and associations which, 
if not blocked, would flood the conscious 
mind with such a kaleidoscopic and con- 
fusing array of sensations and memories 
as to preclude rational thinking. 


There is good evidence, however, that 
these sensations, associations, and mem- 
ories which are thus excluded from the 
conscious mind, do, in fact, reach the 
lower brain centers, where they are re- 
corded, responded to, and at some later 
time may become available to conscious 
memory. Many such unremembered sen- 
sations and actions may be recalled 
promptly under hypnosis. 


HE ABILITY TO exclude from con- 

sciousness is by no means limited to 
muscular activity, sensations, and mem- 
ories, but also includes ideas, concepts, 
attitudes, and emotions. Whole blocks of 
time of days or weeks duration, may be 
not only pushed out of conscious mem 
ory but often are kept from conscious 
recollection for long periods of time. 


This active exclusion or repression of 
events and memories from conscious 
awareness, which is so necessary for any 
focus of attention and so convenient to 
protect us from unpleasant memories, 
may also operate in an exaggerated fa: 
shion, sometimes continuing to act long 
after the initial need for forgetting has 
ceased to exist. These exaggerated for- 
gettings become disadvantageous, and in 
fact constitute a serious handicap to the 
individual, for they provide and protec 
unsuspected blind spots in his thinking, 
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give birth to and maintain attitudes, 
prejudices, and reactions which may be 
quite inappropriate to the actual situa- 
tion. Not understanding the forgotten 
source of these emotional attitudes, prej- 
udices, and unreasonable reactions, the 
individual manufactures for himself and 
for others a “rational” but not the true 
explanation for his prejudice or his be- 
havior. Thus many individuals, particu- 
larly with respect to emotional attitudes, 
over-reactions, perverse and _ irrational 
or “stupid” behavior, are reacting under 
the compulsion of unrecognized motiva- 
tion. When under such compulsion the 
individual is deprived of free choice in, 
or full responsibility for, his actions. 

Many unconsciously motivated atti- 
tudes and behavior patterns have their 
roots in childhood experiences. For in- 
stance, violent temper outbreaks in an 
adult frequently can be traced directly 
back to frustrating and badly-managed 
parental authority in childhood long 
since repressed from memory. 

When an individual is burdened with 
a number of such areas of memory loss, 
each a source of an emotional over-reac- 
tion, prejudice, or blind spot, and each 
well-protected from conscious recall, his 
freedom of reaction to a currently chang- 
ing environment becomes restricted. He 
is compelled, by inner unknown forces, 
to follow through or act out a predeter- 
mined reaction pattern whenever the en- 
vironment pushes the right button. Such 
an individual is constrained to become 
angry, ignore, be unable to understand, 
feel anxious about, depreciate or even 
over-evaluate the idea, event, person, or 
action presented to him by the environ- 
ment. Whether he is able to benefit from 
experience or to cooperate with others 
may be determined not by the true exig- 
encies of the situation, but rather by 
events and attitudes, long since forgot- 
ten, actively repressed, yet all too fre- 
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quently limiting and pre-determining his 
behavior. 

While such exaggerated, unconscious- 
ly motivated reactions are most clearly 
exemplified in the so-called “neurotic” 
symptoms of emotionally disturbed pa- 
tients, I wish to emphasize the fact that 
unconscious motivation plays a large 
role in the behavior of many normal in- 
dividuals. Unconscious motivation is 
likely to be a significant factor when- 
ever the individual over-reacts, or reacts 
with more emotion than the situation 
calls for. Unconscious motivation plays 
a large and often determining role in 
most anti-social, destructive, and non- 
cooperative attitudes and actions. 


HESE INSIGHTS into the role of 

unconscious motivation are derived 
primarily from the new psycho-dynamic 
psychiatry. But the pervasiveness of un- 
conscious motivation in human contact 
carries the problem beyond the province 
of the psychiatrist and brings it squarely 
into the field of the social sciences, par- 
ticularly education. For our hope for 
the future must lie more in prevention 
than in cure, and in this work of pre- 
vention, so that children may mature 
free of the restricting and compelling in- 
fluence of unconscious motivation, the 
educator must take the greatest responsi- 
bility, for no other profession has such 
access to all the children and their fam- 
ilies. 

Moreover, since unconscious motiva- 
tion may determine the behavior of 
large groups as well as of individuals, 
as evidenced by the widespread panic 
induced in 1938, by Orson Welles’ broad- 
cast “The Invasion from Mars,” consid- 
eration should be given to the role of 
unrecognized inner compulsions when- 
ever there is a breakdown in human re- 
lations, whether it occurs in homes, 
schools, or universities, in industrial or 
government organizations, in manage- 
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ment-labor relations, or in international 
understanding and cooperation. 

When faced with failure to be under- 
stood, we seem too prone merely to 
shout the louder what we have already 
stated, and then, in our’ frustration, to 
call the other fellow “stupid.” Perhaps 
we should give more attention to the 
quality of his receiving set and not limit 
ourselves to increasing the power of our 
transmitting station. If the other fellow 
has a blind spot for our message, or a 
distorting lens in his apparatus, com- 
munication cannot be improved by loud 
or even angry shouting. 

At this point it should be emphasized 
that it is far easier to call attention to 
these unconscious obstructions to learn- 
ing, to communication, and to coopera- 
tion, than it is to get rid of the obstruc- 
tions. New knowledge, however, is the 
first step towards new power. If we can 
turn effective searchlights upon these 
hidden obstacles we make possible a con- 
certed effort either at removal of the ob- 
struction or at rerouting our approach. 


There are many reasons, no doubt, 
why the social sciences, including educa- 
tion, have not made more effective im- 
pact upon our social problems. Perhaps 
the most important of these is the fact 
that the social sciences have leaned too 
heavily upon the conscious intellectual 
approach to social problems, and have 
failed to recognize the role of uncon- 
scious emotional attitudes in limiting 
and frustrating intellectual processes. On 
the other hand, the profession of psychi- 
atry from which these new insights into 
unconscious motivation have derived, 
has been almost wholly preoccupied with 
the treatment of sick individuals and has 
had neither interest in, nor access to 
large groups of people. 


F THIS CHALLENGE—the challenge 


of how to eliminate the unconscious 


obstructions to learning, to communica- 
tion, to cooperation between individuals, 
groups, and nations—is to be met ef- 
fectively, it must be by a new and con- 
certed effort, (dare I say a cooperative 
effort) on the part of psychiatry and all 
the social sciences, so that there may be 
an effective integration of the insights 
and experiences of these various profes- 
sional groups, a kind of “combined op- 
erations” against our common enemy, 
the unrecognized obstacles to human un- 
derstanding, which like icebergs lie 
mostly submerged beneath the surface of 
our conscious minds. 


There must be no illusion that this is 
an easy task, or that significant progress, 
especially at the level of international 
cooperation, will result promptly from 
the best efforts we can make. The diffi- 
culties inherent in this task are only 
matched by the dangers which we will 
continue to face as long as these hidden 
obstructions to harmonious human rela- 
tions remain unchallenged. 


Unconscious motivation interferes with 
clear thinking, and protects blind spots, 
prejudices, and attitudes of hostility. It 
provides one of the most serious obsta- 
cles to harmonious human relations and 
cooperation between nations. Now that 
we recognize these hidden forces, we no 
longer can afford to ignore motivation 
either in others or in ourselves. In the 
combined efforts of all the social scien- 
ces to improve human relations, educa- 
tion must take a major responsibility. 

Heraclitus stated: “The waking have 
one and the same world, the sleeping 
turn aside each into a world of his 
own.” What is required is that we all 
come more fully awake and not allow 
unsuspected altered states of conscious- 
ness and of receptivity to fracture our 
world into isolated pieces or to interpose 
distorting lenses to our view. Only when 
fully awake can we see the world whole. 
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Prejudice 


PREJUDICE HURTS THE PERSON WHO EXERCISES IT AS WELL AS 
THE PERSON AGAINST WHOM IT IS DIRECTED 


BY ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, BENJAMIN E. 
MAYS, AND LLOYD E. FOSTER 
Script by VIRGINIA MAZER 


“Someone You Know” was a weekly 
radio program on the network of the 
American Broadcasting Company for 
thirteen weeks during the autumn of 
1949. This program was sponsored by 
the Protestant Radio Commission in co- 
operation with the Federal Council’s De- 
partment of Pastoral Services and the 
Public Affairs Department of ABC. 

Each program consisted of a play on 
a particular problem in human relations 
followed by a panel discussion of the 
subject treated in the play. By permis- 
sion of the sponsors, we present a brief 
synopsis of the play, together with a 
transcript of the panel discussion. 


ASTOR RIGGS: (the minister) I 

like to think it was more than chance 
that made me choose that particular text 
for my sermon that Sunday morning. 
For, as | began with the too familiar, 
too little understood words, “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself,” I saw them 
slip quietly into a pew in the back of the 
church: the tall brown-skinned man and 
the bright-eyed child. All the while I 
preached, one part of my mind kept re- 
membering the week before and my con- 
versation with this negro father and his 
child. It was in my study. 

HarPer: My name is Harper, Mr. 
Riggs. James Harper. And this is Cath- 
erine, my little girl. We're strangers in 
Middleton. 

Riccs: I’m glad to meet you both. 
How old are you, Catherine? 

CATHERINE: Six years old. I can count 


to a hundred. 

Rices: Why, that’s fine. My little boy’s 
seven and he only knows to fifty. You'll 
have to meet Mark. 

Harper: Catherine’s been a little lone- 
some since we moved here, Pastor. 
That’s one of the reasons I’m anxious 
to get affiliated with the church and get 
her in Sunday School. I mean, if it can 
be arranged. 

Rices: Why, of course. 

CATHERINE: I have new shoes for 
Sunday School. 

Harper: I wasn’t sure... 1 mean 
about her coming. If it would be all 
right. Catherine, would you mind run- 
ning outside and waiting for Daddy on 
the lawn. I want to talk to Mr. Riggs. 

CATHERINE: Okay. 

Riccs: Goodbye, Catherine. Ill see 
you again soon. 

CATHERINE: Goodbye. My Sunday 
School shoes have bows on them. 

Riccs: She’s charming—your Cather- 
ine, Mr. Harper. So friendly. 

Harper: So far nothing’s happened 
to make her afraid. That’s why. Mr. 
Riggs, | want you to be frank with me. 
As I told you, I’m a newcomer here. I 
took this job as a chemist over at the 
textile mill only a couple of weeks ago. 
What I’m trying to say is I don’t know 
how people here feel. 

Riccs: You mean, how they feel about 
negroes. 

Harper: That’s right. I’d like very 
much to come to your church, send 
Catherine to Sunday School, but if it 
should cause trouble I'll forget it. ] don’t 
want Catherine hurt. 
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Rices: Of course you don’t. You were 


a church member before you came to 
Middleton ? 


Harper: Yes. I have my letter of 
transfer here. But back home the church 
we belonged to was . . . well, the con- 
gregation was all negro. Here, I under- 
stand, there aren’t any churches for us. 

Rices: Any church, Mr. Harper, that 
calls itself Christian should be for you 
and for anyone else who wants to wor- 
ship there. There won’t be any trouble. 


Harper: I . . . I hope you're right. 
I don’t mind about myself; you get used 
to things as you get older. But Catherine 
—she’s just a kid and her mother hasn’t 
been dead long. / don’t want Catherine 
hurt. 


Ric¢s: “I don’t want Catherine hurt.” 
All the while I preached on loving thy 
neighbor the following Sunday, | kept 
remembering her father’s words. Who 
would hurt Catherine? My eyes scanned 
the well-known faces of my congrega- 
tion. Absurd to think that any of them 
would hurt a child. And yet I knew be- 
neath the smooth exterior, the Sunday 
morning face, people are complicated. 
Each of us is the sum of all the moments 
of our lives. Who could say at what mo- 
ment in each of us some seed of mistrust 
or fear might not have been planted? 
Seeds that would later yield the bitter 
fruit of prejudice? Who would hurt 
Catherine? 


[Pastor Riggs gets his answer soon enough. 
Ezra Shay, a church pillar, raises objections 
and threatens to leave the church if the ne- 
groes are permitted to stay. Mr. Riggs ex- 
presses regret, but says we must practice 
brotherhood if we are to call ourselves 
Christian. The Sunday School group in 
which Catherine's age will place her is 
taught by Mary Shay, Ezra’s daughter. The 
pastor talks with Mary, who at first hesi- 
tates because of her father’s attitude. But 
Mary’s conscience accuses her and she re- 
fuses to quit her teaching job. She is still in 
conflict, however.] 


December 19. 


Rices: I thought about Mary and her | jus 
father and the whole subject of preju- ] 
dice. Why was it that people—good peo- | the 
ple, who’d never think of joining a lynch | goi 
mob—people who could say with their | gel 


lips and believe in their hearts that they | —I 
loved their neighbors could, at the same I 
time, have feelings that might injure a ] 


little child. Mary’s father—why was he | ore 
so opposed to the Harpers? What harm / ore 
did he feel they could do to him? Actu- I 
ally his blustering exterior must rest up- | Th, 
on a pretty shaky structure, or else why | ang 
did he have to bolster his self-esteem by | are 
feeling superior to other human beings 
like negroes. And Mary—could I depend 
on her for all her sense of duty? “Love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” the Bible 
said. As thyself, not more than thyself. 
Perhaps that was the heart of the mat- 
ter. We cannot love others if deep with- 
in us we do not love and respect our- | 
selves. 


[The children were singing when Pastor 
Riggs dropped by the primary room the next 
Sunday. He stood in the door and spotted 
Catherine Harper, clutching her lesson sheet, 
and singing away as lustily as any of the 


Mary: Oh, Mr. Riggs, won’t you come 5 per 
in? 3 
Riccs: No thanks, Mary. I’ve got wf dea 
get ready for my service. 

Mary: The little Harper girl’s here. | 

Riccs: I see. She seems to be feeling 
at home. 

Mary: Nobody’s said anything yet. 
That reminds me. The church Christmas 
program—lI was wondering about Cath 
erine, if you wanted me to put her in it 

Riccs: But, of course. 

Mary: She’s new and she might be °¢ 
shy. Then, I was thinking . . . well, the” ne 
whole church will be there, and mayhe| Shay 
if we didn’t make it so conspicuous thal) C/ri 
she’s with us. Mar 

Riccs: No, Mary, I don’t agree . . 7 
Catherine should be on the program” R 
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just like every other child. 

Mary: Just as you say. Only, well, 
there is this problem, too. My boys are 
going to be shepherds and my girls an- 
gels and—well, it’s going to look funny 
—I mean to have Catherine an angel. 

Rices: I don’t understand. 

Mary: But, Mr. Riggs, surely. A col- 
ored angel! You never heard of a col- 
ored angel, did you? 

Riccs: I’m sure of one thing, Mary. 
There is no segregation in heaven. If 
angels there assume a visible form, there 
are colored ones, too. Legions of them. 

* * * 


Rices: I was sick at heart when I left 
the Sunday School room that morning. 
Now I knew for sure what I had been 
afraid of. Mary Shay, for all her sense 
of duty, was prejudiced. She wanted to 
accept Catherine, but couldn’t. And, as 
it is with so many of us, her prejudice 
was disguised. 

What could I do about Catherine and 
Mary Shay? Go to Mary and say: 
“Search your heart, find out why it is 
you cannot love Catherine. Look into 
yourself, Mary, and root out the inse- 
curity that makes you want to feel su- 
perior to a little child whose skin is 
darker than your own.” No, one cannot 
deal so rough-shod with other people’s 
emotions, not even their prejudices. I 
could only rely upon whatever goodness 
was in Mary, hope that it would save 
her, and save Catherine from the harm 
she might do. 


[Anxious to help Mr. Shay, Pastor Riggs 
telephones him. Mr. Shay is still adamant, 
but Pastor Riggs detects a new note in his 
voice; a loneliness—a sense of being exclud- 


ed from the fellowship of men. Pastor Riggs 
| feels that this, more than any words that he 


might say, may help to bring him back. Mr. 
Shay does come back—with the biggest 
Christmas tree ever. His return provides 
Mary with new inner strength. She resumes 


her rehearsals with Catherine.) 


eral. F Riccs: I was a little late getting to the 
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church on Christmas Eve. The program 
had started. In the back of the auditor- 
ium I saw Ezra Shay .. . 

Ezra: Just thought I’d drop by, Wes- 
ley, and see how my tree looked. 


[Catherine’s father was there, too.] 


Harper: I’m nervous, Mr. Riggs. This 
means a lot to Catherine. I hope she 
does all right. 

Rices: Don’t worry! 

* * * 


Rices: Don’t worry, I’d said. But I 
was nervous, too. No, that’s an under- 
statement; I was just plain scared. 
Scared for Catherine. The carol ended. 
The lights went down, and the curtain 
up. Grouped around the manger scene 
were the Primary Class: fifteen shep- 
herds and twelve angels. Though my 
own son Mark was one of the shepherds, 
all my emotion was directed toward the 
one colored angel. One by one the angels 
and the shepherds stepped forward and 
said their pieces. Then it was time for 
Catherine’s song. Bending over the crib 
she placed her hand gently upon a plas- 
ter lamb and began in her piping, child- 


ish voice... 


“Little Lamb who made Thee 
Does thou know who made Thee? 
Gave Thee such a tender voice? 
Making all the vales rejoice, 


Does thou know Who made Thee? 


Riccs: There was a pause. The piano 
started the next verse and faltered. Now 
there was a dead silence. The child’s lips 
moved but no words came. With mute 
appeal her eyes turned toward the wings 
for help. But no help came. Her torment 
was almost more than I could bear. I 
wanted to shut my eyes against it. Then 
from the wings there emerged another 
figure. A larger angel. | saw Mary Shay 
go to Catherine, put her arm about her 
and in a steady reassuring voice take up 


where the child had left off . . . 
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“Little Lamb, I'll tell thee, 
Little Lamb, I'll tell thee, 

He is called by thy name 
For he calls himself a lamb. 
I a child and thou a lamb, 
We are called by his name, 
Little Lamb God bless thee. 


CATHERINE: (Alone, very clear and 
confident ) 
“Little Lamb, God bless thee.” 


NNOUNCER: In behalf of the De- 

partment of Pastoral Services of 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, here is the Rev. Dr. 
Lloyd E. Foster to lead a discussion. His 
guests tonight are Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, United States delegate to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations, 
and the Rev. Dr. Benjamin E. Mays, 
President, Morehouse College, Atlanta, 
Georgia. Here is Dr. Foster: 

Foster: Tonight we are concerned 
with the matter of prejudice. Although 
the drama deals with prejudice between 
white and colored people, the problem is 
much larger and deeper than that. The 
church is trying to understand prejudice 
and to overcome it. Pastor Riggs said 
children are born without prejudice. 
Mrs. Roosevelt, how do you think people 
acquire their prejudices? 

RoosEVELT: It seems to me that they 
probably get it from their parents and 
perhaps sometimes from their contem- 
poraries who in turn get it from their 
parents. At least those would seem to 
me the two most usual ways in which 
children acquire prejudice. What do you 
think, Dr. Mays? 

Mays: Mrs. Roosevelt, you and Dr. 
Foster have made it unmistakably clear 
that nobody is born with prejudice. I 
know cases where an unprejudiced per- 
son became prejudiced because he had 
one unpleasant experience with a mem- 
ber of another group, and on the basis 
of that one experience generalized his 


December 


prejudice to the entire group. 

Foster: In the story the father feared 
lest his little daughter should be hurt by 
racial discrimination. How does preju- 
dice hurt people? 

Mays: The recipient of prejudice may 
become frustrated. He may become men. 
tally sick. The frustration may express 
itself in four ways. The individual may 
grow bitter, cynical, radical, or he may 
become complacent, defeated, and never 
strive, saying—What’s the use? A very 
sensitive soul may end in a mental hos. 
pital. I know such cases. The frustration 
also increases the number of homicides 
among certain groups. 

Foster: That is, a person who is hurt) 
emotionally through an experience is af-| 
fected not only for the time being, but 
it may carry over into his later life— 
cripple him? 

Mays: Correct. 

Foster: If the person who is the re) 
cipient of prejudice is thus affected, how) 
does prejudice affect the holder of it 
the person who directs it toward another 
person? 

RooseveE.t: Well, it seems to me that 
it does almost more harm to the person’ 
who has prejudice than to the person! 
against whom prejudice is directed, be! 
cause the person who has prejudice usu} 
ally has it because of a fear of som} 
kind, and fear leads us to all kinds i 
cruelties. Fear leads to suspicion. Feat 
leads to indifference of what you do to) 
other people—how they feel. Sometimes 
when it gets a real hold of individuak 
it can spread to the nation as a whole) 
and then the nation will have the same) 
type of characteristics as the individual) 


Foster: There are some people whi) 
say: “We have no prejudices.” They ar) 
really only the champions of neutrality) 
There is only the absence of prejudice in 
their lives. How do you distinguish be 
tween prejudice and conviction? 


RooseEVELT: That is a very fine line t 
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draw. I think it’s one that we have really 
to give a good deal of thought to. I 
don’t see how any Christian can be with- 
out conviction, but it is difficult some- 
times to decide just where prejudice be- 
gins and where your actions are the re- 
sult of conviction. But prejudice is al- 
ways an emotional thing whereas convic- 
tion grows from reason and thought. I 
suppose that that is the only way you 
can decide which you are actually being 
motivated by. 

Foster: Dr. Mays, do you give the 
same importance to conviction on the 
part of a good citizen as does Mrs. 
Roosevelt? 

Mays: It seems to me that convictions 
about a particular group may be based 
on fear. For example, we may use our 
minds to justify not only our prejudice 
but also our fears. 

RoosEVELT: I still feel that it is very 
different, that fear gives you prejudice. 
Conviction comes out of courageous 
thinking. 

Foster: That is, if a person is going 
to act constructively about the matter of 
prejudice, he must have a strong convic- 
tion about the value of people and what 
he should do about it. 


RoosEveLT: Yes, I think that’s true. 
And I think that is probably why in the 
United Nations we lay so much stress on 
the Charter or Bill of Human Rights, 
hecause that gives value to every indi- 
vidual personality, and respect for all. 

Foster: We are all prejudiced in one 
way or another, but it seems to me that 
a healthy democracy requires the lessen- 
ing of prejudice. What can we do con- 
structively to overcome prejudice in our 
midst? 

Mays: It seems clear to me that to un- 
derstand the source of prejudice is the 
first step toward its elimination—to 
know that it is highly irrational and has 
no basis in reason. We must create a 
situation whereby all groups can mingle 
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together as normal human beings; break 
down the barriers. I am quite convinced 
that we can never get rid of prejudice 
by erecting barriers. , 

RoosEVELT: I suppose that the way to 
do is to work together. The more we 
work together the better we break those 
barriers down. 

Foster: For instance, would a Com- 
munity Chest, bringing together diverse 
groups, be a good medium to accomplish 
that? 

Mays: Provided that we be sure it is 
community-wide. 

RooseEvELT: I think it is a very good 
medium because it makes all people of 
a community work for a civic objective 
and work together. 

Foster: Dr. Mays, you are an edu- 
cator. Do you believe that education can 
be used effectively to overcome preju- 
dice? 

Mays: If you don’t mind, I should 
like also to mention the fact that in the 
church, as a house of God, all people 
should be permitted to worship. We 
have examples of that in the World 
Council of Churches and the Federal 
Council of Churches. As to education, 
of course the goal of education is to see 
truth. So in the colleges, public schools, 
seminaries, and universities we certainly 
should bring the searchlight of science 
to bear on prejudice. 

Foster: Then education and the 
church may join together effectively ? 

Mays: And legislation, too. I think 
legislation is a part of the educational 
process. 

Foster: Although every one of us is 
prejudiced at some point or other, nev- 
ertheless we believe that prejudice can 
he uprooted. This we can do through un- 
derstanding and by means of education, 
legislation, community sharing, and by 
the impact of the Christian church. In 
creating racial good will, the church is 
vitally interested. 


Reinterpreting Christmas 


CHRISTMAS SHOULD CALL US BACK TO THAT SENSITIVENESS 


WHICH HE, FOR WHOSE PARENTS THERE WAS NO ROOM 


IN THE INN, SOUGHT TO AWAKEN IN MEN 


BY HAROLD L. BOWMAN 
Pastor of The First Presbyterian Church 
Chicago, Illinois 


T IS DIFFICULT in our time to keep 

Christmas a religious festival. Secu- 
Jarizing influences permeate our society 
and chill the earnestness of our Chris- 
tian homes. A glance through the maga- 
zine and newspaper advertisements dur- 
ing December indicates the degree to 
which commercial interests are exploit- 
ing Christmas. One issue of “The New 
Yorker”—I speak as one who is enthusi- 
astic about many aspects of that publi- 
cation—contained, a year ago, such ads 
as these: 


“What greater treasure for Christmas 
giving?” (Sheets and pillow cases) 

“Crowning gift of all, our lovebird 
scarf of Russian sables, the heads nestled 
side by side, $9000.” 

“Christmas is a good idea—by Eliza- 
beth Arden.” (Yes, exactly like that) 
“Christmas everywhere! And in Amer- 
ica it's—Cashmeres.” 

“ ‘My Love’ for Christmas.” (Perfume) 

“Curtain Calls for Christmas.” (Hu- 
morous ash trays) 

“Gifts of Good Taste.” (Whiskey) 

“Dream Wear for Christmas Angels.” 
(Children’s pajamas) 


These reflect the modern tendency to 
treat Christmas as a season for giving 
and receiving gifts, for hilarious feast- 
ing, with Santa Claus as patron saint. 
The holiday rush catches us up in its 
frenzied eddies so that we forget that at 


Christmas it becomes us to think of spir- 
itual things, since “So hallow’d and so 
gracious is the time.” 

The religious illiteracy of our day is 
indicated by the story of the child in 
Washington, who, on seeing a picture of 
the Madonna and the Christ-child, asked 
her mother who the baby was. Upon be- 
ing told, she asked: “Who is the lady, 
a sitter?” In such an atmosphere it is 
difficult to keep Christmas a prevailingly 
religious season. 

This matter is further complicated by 
the fact that there are intelligent and 
earnest people who have reacted against 
the over-sentimentalizing of Christmas, 
against the endless repetition of carols, 
against the indiscriminate mingling of 
tradition and fact. In our churches are 
some folk to whom the stories of the 
shepherds and the wise men are literally 
true; questioning the historicity of the 
least detail would utterly spoil their 
Christmas. But there are others who 
hold that these are traditions, reverent 
and beautiful, which in the early dec- 
ades of our era gathered around the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. 

There are parents who are really 
troubled about how to handle the Christ- 
mas story with their children. Shall they 
treat every detail as literal fact? Is that 
being intellectually honest? Or _ shall 
they treat it as lyric poetry? Is that be- 
ing fair to the Christian tradition? Shall 
one, for the holidays, declare a mora- 
torium on fact-loyalty or shall one, out 
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of fact-loyalty, by-pass the Christmas 
story altogether ? 


T IS DIFFICULT for our trained 

Western minds to deal properly with 
narratives that grew among Oriental 
folk who dealt simply with history. 
Their attitude is well expressed in the 
words of Sheldon Cheney about another 
ancient Eastern group: “They place 
their trust in the account that is spiritu- 
ally true to the people, the time, and the 
place. Their writing of history results in 
a worth and perhaps an intrinsic au- 
thenticity not achieved in the scientific 
West.” 

“The Christmas story is too beautiful 
not to be true,” said Edward Burne- 
Jones. That was the remark of a painter 
and not of an historian. But it is a sig- 
nificant statement, for the essential mes- 
sage of Christmas would not be en- 
hanced by scanning astronomical annals 
to find if there was a comet in 4 B.C., 
or by engaging in research to discover 
the names of the shepherds, or by specu- 
lating about the musical key of the cher- 
ubic chorus! We do not discount our 
celebration because December 25 is only 
a traditional date for the birth of Jesus. 
The truth and the precious worth of the 
Christmas message rest not so much, to 
use a phrase of Dean Inge’s, “on the 
corroboration of unusual events as on 
the clarity of spiritual insight.” 

The point is that the beauty, the in- 
spiration, and the worth of the Christ- 
mas story are not dependent on the his- 
toricity of its details any more than the 
truth of the parable of the prodigal son 
hinges on the location of the far country 
in an atlas, or than the thrill of hearing 
Handel’s Messiah requires agreement 
with all the theological presuppositions 
of the text. It would be a grievous loss 
for the Christian, for the church, and 
for our civilization if the spiritual mes- 
sage of Christmas were to be dissipated, 


either by the chill winds of scholarship 
or the icy grip of secularism. 

In our day, then, as in the first cen- 
tury, the Christmas narratives can serve 
to adorn the fact of Jesus’ birth and to 
enhance the significance of his life and 
his message. 


N OUR HOMES we can maintain our 

Christmas customs, so rich in signifi- 
cance. It is well for the children to set 
up a creche on the mantle or under the 
Christmas tree, to place a lighted candle 
in the window on Christmas Eve to il- 
lumine the way for the Christ-child, to 
decorate with a star, and to sing the car- 
ols that time has hallowed. Drama and 
pageantry make the season memorable. 
It is well that we gather in our churches 
for worship on Sunday or on Christmas 
Eve, praising and thanking God for His 
Christmas gift to mankind. 

What are the spiritual truths which 
the celebration of Advent should empha- 
size in our time? What are those abid- 
ing aspects of this season which those 
who share the thought-patterns of our 
day can properly cherish? First, of 
course, is the value to the individual 
and to society of the life and gospel and 
influence of Jesus. If Jesus had not been 
born, what a different world we would 
have today. Christmas is the perfect sea- 
son for the discernment of the new di- 
rection history has taken since the birth 
of Jesus. The dating of our era from 
that event warrants the annual explora- 
tion of its significance. 

Christmas should also remind us of 
two aspects of the nature of God, His 
immanence and His desire for incarna- 
tion in human life. The church has 
rightly held that in Jesus we have a por- 
trayal of the character and purposes of 
God. A woman who was arranging a 
Christmas program complained to her 
minister: “The trouble with these Christ- 
mas hymns is that they are so theologi- 
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cal.” Some of these doctrines are not 
consonant with our world view but, 
truly, Christmas has its foundation in 
the nature and the purpose of God. 

God is not an external manipulator, a 
cosmic intervener, but an immanent 
spirit, a creative, redemptive will active 
in the world and in history, working for 
a purpose which transcends, but is never 
external to, the natural order. 


God is revealed in all that is beautiful 
and in every appreciation of beauty. In 
every mind that reaches after and appre- 
hends truth, God is finding fuller ex- 
pression. In every life that is radiant 
with goodness, God becomes articulate. 
In every soul that throbs with unselfish 
devotion to other lives, to human jus- 
tice, to brotherhood among men, God is 
revealing Himself. God is like that— 
everywhere pressing, striving toward in- 
carnation in human flesh and spirit. He 
is veritably “Immanuel”—God with us. 


In Jesus we have that incarnation in a 
fullness which has made him what the 
Christian church has consistently held— 
the revelation of God, Lord and Saviour, 
the Way, the Truth, and the Life. But 
while Jesus is unique in the abundance 
of the divine embodiment, he becomes 
the redemptive pattern of what God is 
seeking to do in every life—to indwell 
the individual till man becomes his 
abode, the responsive instrument of his 
purpose, the channel of his will. This is 
the nature of God, the Father—to have 
sons who carry on His life. In the whole- 
ness with which Jesus did his Father’s 
will he was supremely the Son of God, 
as Paul put it: “First born among many 
brethren.” 


HRISTMAS IS the celebration of 
God’s supreme incarnation—but 
we miss its significance for us if we fail 
to be aware that God is seeking to bring 
to birth His spirit in the humble man- 
gers of all men’s souls. Christmas fur- 
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nishes another important clue to the na- 
ture and the intent of God. “Peace on 
earth, good will toward men.” This song 
of the angels in the Christmas story has 
endeared itself to the hearts of men in 
all ages, for they have felt—‘Yes, that is 
what God wants; that is the kind of 
world we would have if His will were 
done and His kingdom were to come.” 

That peace on earth and good will 
among men are God’s purpose, does not 
rest merely upon the words uncertainly 
translated from a Christian tradition of 
unknown origin. That was the truth in- 
creasingly perceived by the Hebrew 
prophets. It was the essence of the life 
and gospel of Jesus. It has been the con- 
fident testimony of the Christian church, 
when free from secular ambitions and 
pressures. 

This is the Christian gospel—good 
news indeed—that God is a Father, the 
Father of all men; He cares for all men 
and desires that they, by righteousness 
and reverence, enter into filial fellow- 
ship with Him. He is seeking the family 
life of mankind—the justice that will 
bring enduring peace; the cooperation 
and good will that insure brotherhood 
and world community. 


Also, the celebration of Christmas en- 


ables us better to understand and share | 


the spirit of the child. Heywood Broun 


has written a lovely little story about F 


one of the Magi who, with his precious 


gift of incense, took a ridiculous little | 
black and white toy dog. “What folly | 


has seized you?” cried the eldest of the 


wise men; “Is this a gift to bear to the | 
King of Kings in the far country?” And | 
the young man answered: “For the King | 
of Kings there are gifts of great rich- | 
ness, gold and frankincense and myrrh. | 
But this is for the child in Bethlehem!” | 


S THE YEARS pile up and the} 


cares of life increase, we adults 


often lose the spontaneous joy of the 
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child; his delight in the wonder of life; 
his sense of daily adventure; his excited 
and uninhibited interest; his eagerness 
to learn and grow and create. It is of 
such that the Kingdom of God is com- 
posed. 


Christmas graciously impels our world- 
weary, disillusioned middleage to recall 
and to retrieve that youthful spirit. 
Christmas should call us back to that 
sensitiveness to human need which he, 
for whose parents there was no room in 
the inn, sought to awaken in men. As 
the shepherds saw a glory in a babe 
whose humble parents the innkeeper 
shunned; as the Magi saw a divine 
splendor in a child whom the people of 
Bethlehem ignored, so we whose vision 
has been Christ-illumined will see a 
value in those whom others disregard as 
worthless, whom they despise because of 
their color, ignore because of their na- 
tionality, or forget about because they 
are on the other side of the tracks, or 
of the world. 


Joyce Kilmer wrote a poem about “a 
gentle hostler” who welcomed Joseph 
and Mary to his stable. If a star had 
shone over the mother’s head, he might 
have offered the stable’s crude hospi- 
tality because of amazement; if an an- 
gelic messenger had told him to welcome 
the refugee couple, he would have 
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obeyed. But the spiritual splendor of his 
act of kindliness lay in the fact that he 
had no such celestial promptings, but 
only the compassion of a gentle heart. 
A hostler he was, who required no heav- 
enly visitor to make him hospitable, for 
he had the love of his fellow men in his 
bosom. Not stars, but suffering; not 
cloven skies, but broken hearts, set his 
feet on the path of mercy. 


The spontaneous helpfulness of this 
gentle hostler should remind us, this 
Christmas-tide, that we miss many rich 
experiences because we ignore the op- 
portunities for simple helpfulness along 
life’s common way. For us this will be a 
season when the fount of human com- 
passion is opened and we share the bless- 
ings of life with our fellow men, that 
“the still, sad music of humanity” may 
become the happy song of the family of 
God. In such terms as these, Christmas 
can be reinterpreted with honesty and 
celebrated with insight and with joy. 


Ours is an age when airplanes and 
not angels wing through our skies; we 
are guided not by a miraculous star, but 
by the spirit of Him who holds all the 
stars “in the hollow of his hand.” But 
ours is also an age which needs to recall 
the Christmas story and which needs 
persons in whom the spirit of Jesus is 
reborn and lives. 


Respect for Personality 


T WAS perhaps a result of my inherited reserve that from my youth up 
] reverence for the personality of others was to me something natural and a 
matter of course. Since then I have become more and more confirmed in this 
view through seeing how much sorrow, pain, and mutual estrangement come 
from people claiming the right to read the souls of others, as they might a 
book that belonged to them, and from wishing to know and understand where 
they ought to believe. We must all beware of reproaching those we love with 
want of confidence in us if they are not always ready to let us look into all the 
corners of their heart. We might almost say that the better we get to know each 
other, the more mystery we see in each other. Only those who respect the per- 
sonality of others can be of real use to them. 


—From “Albert Schweitzer: An Anthology.” Edited by Charles 
R. Joy. (Harper & Bros.) 
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Concentration in Counseling 


TO STAY WITH WHAT THE PARISHIONER IS SAYING AND NOT BE 


DIVERTED BY ONE’S OWN INNER TENSIONS IS ONE OF 


THE MOST DIFFICULT ASPECTS OF COUNSELING 


BY SEWARD HILTNER 


Associate Professor of Pastoral Theology, 
Federated Theological Faculty of 
The University of Chicago 


NE OF THE easiest principles to 
grasp and the most difficult to ap- 
ply in counseling is concentration. If we 
have examined counseling at all, we 
soon see that the cardinal sins are all 
opposites of concentration: diverting, 
coercing, moralizing, and generalizing. 
If a parishioner needs counseling, he has 
inner conflicts and tensions. If we, with- 
in the limits of the counseling situation, 
help him to get those out verbally so 
they can be examined, at his own pace, 
we perform the essence of the counsel- 
ing function. If we concentrate on what 
he is trying to communicate, this can 
happen. 

How difficult this is to apply. Mrs. 
Jones is working over the problems she 
has with her husband, and says sudden- 
ly: “You know, I think if I learned how 
to pray, all this would be easier.” We 
forget to concentrate, and outline several 
stages of prayer, or how someone else 
learned to pray, Or what prayer means 
to us. Mrs. Jones is diverted. Instead of 
concentrating on whatever she means by 
it, and letting her tell us, we react to the 
word “prayer” as Pavlov’s dogs did to 
a bell. 

Or we are doing fine concentrating on 
Mr. Smith’s situation until he comes to 


his fear of homosexuality. He doesn’t 
really think he’s homosexual, he says, 
but he’s had dreams, and certain sensa- 
tions when in dressing rooms, that 
worry him. We turn to him and ask: 
“But have you ever had any real homo- 
sexual experience?” If the answer is yes, 
we are no longer considering the prob- 
lem on the terms he felt inwardly able 
to use in presenting it; his anxiety is up 
and the chances of our helping him are 
down. If the answer is no, we have di- 
verted him from his fear, which actually 
does worry him, as if to say that all this 
is of no account unless he’s had homo- 
sexual relations. 

But it is doubtful, in such situations, 
whether we can say we understand the 
principle of concentration if we can not 
apply it in practice. Even though the 
idea seems clear in our minds, the im- 
plications remain fuzzy. A notion whose 
implications are blurred is not very 
clear. It may well be that the clarity we 
believe we have about the importance of 
concentration is partly illusory. 

But the principle of concentration is 
right. It must be, then, that we do not 
have enough experience of its rightness 
to make that come clear in our minds 
on the occasions when our own inner 
tensions and needs push us away from 
using it. 

The deep and simple power of con- 
centration in counseling may be studied 
in an interview which Pastor Jardin had 


with Simonette. Jardin was a French 
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minister who came to the United States 
for graduate study. While here in a large 
city, he arranged to make calls in a hos- 
pital upon French-speaking patients who 
did not otherwise have pastoral minis- 
try. All he knew of Simonette before 
calling upon her was her name. She 
seemed to be in her early twenties. 

Jarpin: Good morning. I am Pastor 
Jardin. Your name is Simone? 

SIMONETTE: (Somewhat surprised at 
the unexpected visitor) Yes, although at 
home they call me Simonette. 

Jarpin: Then I must call you Simon- 
ette. 

SIMONETTE: (Smiling) Well, it is the 
same for me. As you know, our parents 
wish to call one by names which are 
meant for children. But when I was ad- 
mitted to the hospital I gave my official 
name. 

Jarpin: How are you feeling today? 

SIMONETTE: Oh, I feel much better, 
thank you. 

Jarpin: As I call at Blank Hospital 
in Paris, I am interested to visit the 
French who are in this hospital. 

SiMONETTE: (More freely and confi- 
dently) I know that hospital. When I 
was about twelve years old | was there 
twice. I am very grateful that you are 
so kind to come to see me. How long 
have you been here in the city? 

Jarpin: Just a year, and will be going 
back next June. 

-(Looking thoughtful) 
Oh... 1 wish I could get out of here 
and go home soon. 

Jarpin: Do you feel that you are well 
enough to go home? 

StmonETTE: Well, I am much better 
now and I think that I am well enough 
to go home. I have been here in bed for 
two months, and I am tired of the bed. 
Besides, everybody here speaks only 
English, and although I understand it 
quite well, I can not speak it fluently 
enough. . . . My only relative in this 


city is an aunt, and she cannot come to 
see me very often because she is work- 
ing. 

Jarpin: Have the doctors or nurses 
told you about when you may go home? 

SIMONETTE: Well, they have not ex- 
actly, but it seems that it will not be 
very soon (she pauses). I had pneu- 
monia and they admitted me to this hos- 
pital. As a result of the pneumonia, I 
have a cavity in a lung. And they tell 
me that they must send me to another 
hospital for some time. But I do not 
wish to go. I would like to go home. I 
feel that I will get completely well there. 

JARDIN: You feel that you do not wish 
to go to another hospital and would 
rather go home? 

SrmoneTTeE: Yes. But they tell me that 
I should have special treatment that I 
can not have at home, and I do not 
know what to do (said inquiringly). 

JarRpIN: You have difficulty in decid- 
ing what to do, whether you should ask 
to be sent home where you would feel 
more happy, or go to the other hospital 
where you would have the special treat- 
ment you need for getting well. 

SIMONETTE: That’s right. And I think 
I am too sentimental about it. 

Jarpin: You think you are too senti- 
mental. What makes you think so? 

SIMONETTE: Well, I have been think- 
ing only about my being with my aunt, 
or going back to France where my par- 
ents live; but maybe I have not under- 
stood that the best for me is to go to 
the other hospital where I can get well. 
If I go back to France, I might get 
worse. 

Jarpin: You think that going to the 
other hospital would be the best thing 
for you? 

SmmoneTTE: Yes. There I will get well 
soon. Don’t you think so? 

JaRDIN: You said the doctors think it 
is necessary for your health. 

SIMONETTE: That’s right . . . and I 
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think that I should follow their advice. 
This conversation has helped me very 
much. Could you come to see me again? 
I will be in this hospital for about two 
weeks more. 

Jarpin: I will be very glad to come 
again. | will come to the hospital again 
next Monday. What about that day? 

SrmonetteE: | will be delighted. You 
have helped me greatly. 

In his evaluation, Pastor Jardin wrote: 
“I noticed that she felt free to speak and 
let her real problem come out. She 
seemed to be wanting to go home, but 
at the same time doubting if that was 
the best thing for her, and whether she 
should go to the other hospital where 
she is to be sent. In trying to follow her 
leads and helping her to clarify, I think 
I helped her. Of course I did not wish 
to mention to her the authority of the 
law which made it compulsory for her 
to go to that hospital instead of going 
home. I wished to help her express her- 
self freely and then try to discover her 
own problem and make her own deci- 
sion. I feel that her statement as to the 
help she had received from my visit to 
her was a sincere one. She was brought 
to understand her situation and to de- 
cide for herself what was the best choice 
for her between the two conflicting 
ideas.” 


E MUST ADMIT that the pastor 

opened this contact with a big ad- 
vantage. Both he and Simonette were 
from a different country, and Simonette 
was lonely above all for some one from 
France. Yet this initial advantage might 
have been dissipated if the pastor had 
ridden through on a stereotype, French 
or American. 

But what strikes us most forcibly is 
the astonishing result which the pastor 
got in such a short time. It is true that 
the contact was written up from mem- 
ory, and more words were undoubtedly 
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said than were placed on paper. Even 
so, the result seems almost miraculous, 
Simonette has tuberculosis. Without 
proper hospital care, she can not live. 
And without an affirmative attitude to- 
ward the rest which her treatment re- 
quires, she may not get well. It is vital 
both to have the treatment and to take 
it with complete accord from inside her. 

Yet she is lonely, homesick, and bored. 
Why is the hospital treatment so valu- 
able, she asks herself? If it is all so hard 
on her, may she not be better off where 
her spirit feels good? We can see that 
there is a point in this. If she were 
where she could be happy—and still rest 
and get medical care—she would be bet- 
ter off than with the best medical care 
but a spirit of rebellion. 

If Jardin had put on an arrogant bed- 
side manner and told her that she must 
do this and stop being a baby, he might 
have got her to consent but without the 
inward affirmation which is not only es- 
sential to her feeling decently but also 
to her cure from tuberculosis. Even if 
he had done so subtly, the result would 
have been the same. 


Jardin saw at once that he had an 
interest in getting her to the other hos- 
pital. But he had an equal interest in her 
deciding to go on her own. Therefore, 
he was able to listen to her feelings on 
both sides without a sense of strain in 
his own attitude. His concentration on 
what she was trying to communicate was 
not difficult—because he sensed its point 
and meaning. 


On due reflection, we may well be 
convinced that Simonette had come very 
close to such a decision even before the 
pastor called on her. Yet the tiny differ- 
ence might mean everything. We can 
imagine that the facts had been ex- 
plained to her by doctor or nurse or 
social worker. But somehow it did not 
click in “her own language.” She was 
almost persuaded, but this is different 
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from making a decision oneself. To talk 
in her own language, both literally and 
figuratively, with some one who under- 
stood, made a decisive difference. 

Jardin made technical mistakes, leaned 
a bit hard on the side of medical au- 
thority, and might well have drawn her 
out more than he did. And yet none of 
these criticisms touches the essential 
point that an excellent job was done— 
and done because of his single-minded 
concentration. 


HERE ARE MANY points where 

he might have done something in- 
effective. He might have been tempted 
to talk reminiscently about France, or 
to ask whether other friends might come 
to see her, or to give his impressions of 
America. He did none of these things. 
In addition to his seeing the value of 
concentration, we must also say about 
him that his own attitude did not stand 
in the way of such concentration. He did 
not have to sweat and struggle to keep 
such things down. He had genuine in- 
terest in Simonette and what she was 
struggling with. 

As a matter of fact, he was a person 
of unusual stability. Perhaps we may 
say that he was able to concentrate for 
two related reasons. His previous coun- 
seling experience had taught him the 
“feel” of concentrating and the surpris- 
ing values that may often emerge from 
it; and his personal problems, whatever 
they might be, could be held sufficiently 
in perspective in that they did not need 
to intrude unexpectedly into his pastoral 
activity. In him reason and emotion had 
got together. 

It is possible that concentration can 
be the entering point for a beneficent 
circle, instead of a vicious circle, in 
counseling. Suppose that we have tried 
hard to learn counseling, that sometimes 
things seem to work and sometimes they 
don’t; that we have become discouraged, 


for it all seems so complicated; even 
such articles as this one analyzing cases 
mainly show us what we haven’t thought 
of before. Our mood is discouragement. 

At such a point it may be wise to 
keep the mind focused on just one thing 
—are we concentrating on what this per- 
son is trying to tell us? Forget about 
technique, complications, everything else 
but concentrating. We may have to 
struggle a bit for it. But suppose, even 
though struggling and a bit tense, we 
really succeed, then of course from point 
to point we will naturally be clarifying 
to the other person what we have under- 
stood. If we missed it, he corrects us, 
and nothing is lost. 

When this is done, an astonishing 
number of situations move in the direc- 
tion of the Jardin-Simonette interview. 
Not usually so far, but in a similar di- 
rection. This may occur even when we 
have had to pull in our ideological 
horns to keep from talking about our 
own childhood, or why brown eggs are 
better than white, or the evils of Com- 
munist totalitarianism. 


UT GETTING THIS far means, 

within limits, successful counseling 
experience. Not only can we see some- 
thing happening, we can also feel it our- 
selves. We have, however forcibly, be- 
gun to develop a habit of attention and 
concentration, and there is a sense of 
inner strength as a result of exercising 
it. 

We have still not touched our specific 
hindrances to concentration. But those 
obstacles may be very much easier to 
face if we have achieved an inner feel- 
ing, based on some mildly successful ex- 
perience, that this really does get re- 
sults. If we have such a feeling, then we 
may begin to observe ourselves, as it 
were, in this situation where our heads 
know that concentration is called for but 
our emotions threaten to divert us. 
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If I develop an almost overpowering 
impulse to stop listening to this teen- 
ager talk about which college he is going 
to apply for, and give him the real dope, 
and I catch myself in the act—I may 
now be strong enough to be able to ad- 
mit to myself that showing what I know, 
even just to myself, is something on 
which I rely for propping up self-esteem, 
not a very pleasant insight. But if it is 
true, and if I avoid it, the tendency will 
pop out in repeated temptations to inject 
my knowledge where it has no relevance. 
If I take the pain of the insight, I be- 
come in some measure free from a com- 
pulsion. 

If I can proceed in this fashion—con- 
solidating a legitimate strength, and us- 
ing that new-found strength to stand on 
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while examining a hitherto unexamined 
weakness, I am of course improving my 
counseling in large degree. And I may 
find some of the insights, both the pain- 
ful and beneficent, relevant in other re- 
lationships as well. 

Such a procedure can not be the 
equivalent of personal psychotherapy. 
But I am convinced that the sound an- 
alysis of our own pastoral counseling, in 
this fashion, can affect favorably our 
personal attitudes. If those attitudes 
have been warped by past experience so 
that psychotherapy is necessary, then it 
should be had. But all pastors can learn 
from reflection on their pastoral counsel- 
ing not only about their parishioners 
but also about themselves. Concentration 
seems a good point at which to start. 
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The Search For Glory 


THE BASIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN HEALTHY STRIVINGS AND 


NEUROTIC DRIVES IS THAT THE LATTER SPRING FROM 


AN IDEALIZED SELF, ITSELF A NEUROTIC SOLUTION 


BY KAREN HORNEY 


Dean, American Institute for 
Psychoanalysis 


HERE ARE various solid proofs 

that the search for glory is a com- 
prehensive and coherent entity. In the 
first place, all the individual trends de- 
scribed earlier regularly occur together 
in one person. Of course, one or another 
element may so predominate as to make 
us speak loosely of, say, an ambitious 
person, or of a dreamer. But that does 
not mean that the dominance of one ele- 
ment indicates the absence of the others. 
The ambitious person will have his 
grandiose image of himself, too; the 


_ dreamer will want realistic supremacy. 


even though the latter factor may be ap- 
parent only in the way in which his 
pride is offended by the success of 
others. 

Furthermore, all the individual trends 
involved are so closely related that the 
prevailing trend may change during the 
lifetime of a given person. He may turn 
from glamorous day-dreams to being the 
perfect father and employer, and again 
to being the greatest lover of all time. 

Lastly, they all have in common two 


This is the second part of Dr. Horney’s 
article; the first appeared in the September 
issue by permission of the author as a pre- 
publication chapter from Neurosis and Hu- 
man Growth, published this fall by W. W. 
Norton & Co.; copyright 1950 by the pub- 
lishers and printed by their permission. 


general characteristics, both understand- 
able from the genesis and the functions 
of the whole phenomenon: their compul- 
sive nature and their imaginative char- 
acter. Both have been mentioned, but it 
it desirable to have a more complete and 
succinct picture of their meaning. 

Their compulsive rature stems from 
the fact that the self-idealization (and 
the whole search for glory developing as 
its sequel) is a neurotic solution. When 
we call a drive compulsive we mean the 
opposite of spontaneous wishes or striv- 
ings. The latter are an expression of the 
real self, the former are determined by 
the inner necessities of the neurotic 
structure. The individual must abide by 
them regardless of his real wishes, feel- 
ings, or interest, lest he incur anxiety, 
feel torn by conflicts, be overwhelmed 
by guilt feelings, feel rejected by others, 
etc. 

In other words, the difference between 
spontaneous and compulsive is one be- 
tween “I want” and “I must, in order to 
avoid some danger.” Although the indi- 
vidual may consciously feel his ambi- 
tion or his standard of perfection to be 
what he wants to attain, he is actually 
driven to attain it. The need for glory 
has him in its clutches. Since he himself 
is unaware of the difference between 
wanting and being driven, we must es- 
tablish the criteria for a distinction be- 
tween the two. The most decisive one is 
the fact that he is driven on the road to 
glory with an utter disregard for him- 
self, for his best interests. (1 remember 
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an ambitious girl, aged ten, for example, 
who thought she would rather be blind 
than not become the first in her class.) 
We have reason to wonder whether more 
human lives—literally and figuratively 
are not sacrificed on the altar of glory 
than for any other reason. John Gabriel 
Borkman died when he started to doubt 
the validity and the possibility of realiz- 
ing his grandiose mission. Here a truly 
tragic element enters into the picture. If 
we sacrifice ourselves for a cause which 
we, and most healthy people, can real- 
istically find constructive in terms of its 
value to human beings—that is certainly 
tragic, but also meaningful. If we fritter 
away our lives enslaved to the phantom 
of glory for reasons unknown to our- 
selves, that assumes the unrelieved pro- 
portions of tragic waste—the more so, 
the more valuable these lives potentially 
are. 


NOTHER CRITERION of the com- 
pulsive nature of the drive for 
glory—as of any other compulsive drive 
—is its indiscriminateness. Since the 
person’s real interest in a pursuit does 
not matter, he must be the center of at- 
tention, must be the most attractive, the 
most intelligent, the most original— 
whether or not the situation calls for it; 
whether or not, with his given attributes, 
he can be the first. He must come out 
victorious in any argument, regardless 
of where the truth lies. His thoughts in 
this matter are the exact opposite to 
those of Socrates: “. . . for surely we 
are not now simply contending in order 
that my view or that of yours may pre- 
vail, but I presume that we ought both 
of us to be fighting for the truth.” 
The compulsiveness of the neurotic 
person’s need for indiscriminate supre- 
macy makes him indifferent to truth— 
whether concerning himself, others, or 
facts. 
Furthermore, like any other compul- 
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sive drive, the search for glory has the 
quality of insatiability. It must operate 
as long as the unknown (to himself) 
forces are driving him. There may be a 
glow of elation over the favorable re- 
ception of some work done, over a vic- 
tory won, over any sign of recognition 
or admiration—but it does not last. A 
success may hardly be experienced as 
such in the first place, or, at the least, 
must make room for dependency or fear 
soon after. In any case, the relentless 
chase after more prestige, more money, 
more women, more victories and con- 
quests, keeps going, with hardly any sat- 
isfaction or respite. 

Finally, the compulsive nature of a 
drive shows in the reactions to its frus- 
tration. The greater its subjective im- 
portance, the more impelling is the need 
to attain its goal, and hence the more 
intense the reactions to frustration. 
These constitute one of the ways in 
which we can measure the intensity of 
a drive. Although this is not always 
plainly visible, the search for glory is 
a most powerful drive. It can be like a 
demoniacal obsession, almost like a 
monster swallowing up the individual 
who has created it. And so the reactions 
to frustration must be severe. They are 
indicated by the terror of doom and dis- 
grace that for many people is spelled in 
the idea of failure. Reactions of panic, 
depression, despair, rage at self and 
others, to what is conceived as “failure” 
are frequent—and entirely out of pro- 
portion to the actual importance of the 
occasion. 

The phobia of falling from heights is 
a frequent expression of the dread of 
falling from the heights of illusory grau- 
deur. Consider the dream of a patient 
who had a phobia about heights. It oc- 
curred at a time when he had begun to 
doubt his established belief of unques- 
tioned superiority. In the dream he was 
at the top of a mountain, but in danger 
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of falling, and was clinging desperately 
to the ridge of the peak. “I cannot get 
any higher than I am,” he said, “so all 
I have to do in life, is to hold on to it.” 
Consciously, he referred to his social 
status, but in a deeper sense, this “I 
cannot get any higher” was true, too, 
for his illusions about himself. He could 
not get higher than having (in his 
mind) a godlike omnipotence and cos- 
mic significance! 


HE SECOND characteristic inher- 

ent in all the elements of the search 
for glory is the great and peculiar role 
imagination plays in them. It is instru- 
mental in the process of self-idealization. 
But this is so crucial a factor that the 
whole search for glory is bound to be 
pervaded by fantastic elements. No mat- 
ter how much a person prides himself 
on being realistic, no matter how realis- 


tic indeed his march toward success, tri- 
umph, perfection, his imagination ac- 
companies him and makes him mistake 
a mirage for the real thing. One simply 
cannot be unrealistic about oneself and 
remain entirely realistic in other re- 
spects. When the wanderer in the desert, 
under the duress of fatigue and thirst, 
sees a mirage, he may make actual ef- 
forts to reach it, but the mirage—the 
glory—which should end his distress is 
itself a product of imagination. 
Actually, imagination also permeates 
all psychic and mental functions in the 
healthy person. When we feel the sorrow 
or the joy of a friend, it is our imagina- 
tion that enables us to do so. When we 
wish, hope, fear, believe, plan, it is our 
imagination showing us possibilities. But 
imagination may be productive or un- 
productive; it can bring us closer to the 
truth of ourselves—as it often does in 
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dreams—or carry us far away from it. 
It can make our actual experience richer 
or poorer. And these differences roughly 
distinguish neurotic and healthy imagi- 
nation. 


When thinking of the grandiose plans 
so many neurotics evolve, or the fantas- 
tic nature of their self-glorification and 
their claims, we may be tempted to be- 
lieve that they are more richly endowed 
than others with the royal gift of imagi- 
nation—and that, for that very reason, 
it can more easily go astray in them. 
This notion is not borne out by my ex- 
perience. The endowment varies among 
neurotic people, as it does among more 
healthy ones. But I find no evidence that 
the neurotic per se is by nature more 
imaginative than others. 


Nevertheless, the notion is a false con- 
clusion based upon accurate observa- 
tions. Imagination does in fact play a 
greater role in neurosis. However, what 
accounts for this are not constitutional, 
but functional factors. Imagination op- 
erates as it does in the healthy person, 
but in addition it takes over functions 
which it does not normally have. It is 
put in the service of neurotic needs. 
This is particularly clear in the case of 
the search for glory, which, as we know, 
is prompted by the impact of powerful 
needs. In psychiatric literature, imagina- 
tive distortions of reality are known as 
wishful thinking. It is by now a well 
established term, but it is, nevertheless, 
incorrect. It is too narrow, because an 
accurate term would encompass not only 
thinking, but also “wishful” observing, 
believing and, particularly, feeling. More- 
over, it is a thinking—or feeling—that 
is determined not by our wishes, but by 
our needs. And it is the impact of these 
needs that lends imagination the tenacity 
and power it has in neurosis, th it makes 
it prolific—and unconstructive 
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HE ROLE imagination plays in the 
search for glory may show unmis- 
takably and directly in daydreams. In 
the teen-ager they may have a frankly 
grandiose character. There is, for in- 
stance, the college boy who, although 
timid and withdrawn, has daydreams 
about being the greatest athlete, genius, 
Don Juan. There are also, in later years, 
people like Madame Bovary, who almost 
constantly indulge in dreams of roman- 
tic experiences, of a mystic perfection, 
or of a mysterious saintliness. Some- 
times these take the form of imaginary 
conversations in which others are im- 
pressed or put to shame. Others, more 
complicated in their structure, deal with 
shameful or noble suffering through be- 
ing exposed to cruelty and degradation. 
Frequently daydreams are not elabo- 
rate stories, but rather play a fantastic 
accompaniment to the daily routine. 
When tending her children, playing the 
piano, combing her hair, a woman may, 
for instance, simultaneously see herself 
in much the way a tender mother, a rap- 
turous pianist, or a dreaming beauty 
would be presented in the movies. In 
some cases, such daydreams show clear- 
ly that a person may, like Walter Mitty, 
constantly live in two worlds. Again, in 
others equally engaged in the search for 
glory daydreams are so scarce and abor- 
tive that they may say in all subjective 
honesty that they have no fantasy life. 
Needless to say, they are mistaken. Even 


if they only worry about possible mis- 
haps that might befall them, it is after | 


all their imagination that conjures up 
such contingencies. 

But daydreams, while important and 
revealing when they occur, are not the 
most injurious work of imagination. For 
a person is mostly aware of the fact that 
he is daydreaming, i.e., imagining things 
which have not occurred or are not like- 
ly to occur in the way he is experiencing 
them in fantasy. At least, it is not too 
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difficult for him to become aware of the 
existence and the unrealistic character of 
the daydreams. The more injurious 
work of imagination concerns the subtle 
and comprehensive distortions of reality 
which he is not aware of fabricating. 
The idealized self is not completed in 
a single act of creation; once produced, 
it needs continuing attention. For its ac- 
tualization, the person must put in an 
incessant labor by way of falsifying real- 
ity. He must turn his needs into virtues 
or into more than justified expectations. 
He must turn his intentions to be honest 
or considerate into the fact of being 
honest or considerate. The bright ideas 
he has for a paper make him a great 
scholar. His potentialities turn into fac- 
tual achievements. Knowing the “right” 
moral values makes him a virtuous per- 
son—often, indeed, a kind of moral 
genius. And of course his imagination 
must work overtime to discard all the 
disturbing evidence to the contrary. 
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MAGINATION ALSO operates in 

changing the neurotic’s beliefs. He 
needs to believe that others are wonder- 
ful or vicious—and, lo! there they are 
in a parade of benevolent or dangerous 
people. It also changes his feelings. He 
needs to feel invulnerable—and behold! 
his imagination has sufficient power to 
brush off pain and suffering. He needs 
to have deep feelings—confidence, sym- 
pathy, love, suffering: his feelings of 
sympathy, suffering, and the rest are 
magnified. 

The perception of the distortions of 
inner and outer reality which imagina- 
tion can bring about when put into the 
service of the search for glory, leaves us 
with an uneasy question. Where does the 
flight of the neurotic’s imagination end? 
He does not, after all, lose his sense of 
reality altogether; where, then, is the 
borderline separating him from the psy- 
chotic? If there is any borderline with 
respect to feats of imagination, it cer- 
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tainly is hazy. We can only say that the 
psychotic tends to regard the processes 
in his mind more exclusively as the only 
reality that counts, while the neurotic, 
for whatever reasons, retains a fair in- 
terest in the outside world and his place 
in it and, hence, has a fair gross orien- 
tation in it. 

Nevertheless, while he may stay sufli- 
ciently on the ground to function in a 
way not obviously disturbed, there is no 
limit to the heights to which his imagi- 
nation can soar. It is in fact the most 
striking characteristic of the search for 
glory, that it goes into the fantastic, into 
the realms of unlimited possibilities. 

All the drives for glory have in com- 
mon the reaching out for greater knowl- 
edge, wisdom, virtue, powers, than are 
given to human beings; they all aim at 
the absolute, the unlimited, the infinite. 
Nothing short of absolute fearlessness, 
mastery, or saintliness has any appeal 
for the neurotic obsessed with the drive 
for glory. He is therefore the antithesis 
of the truly religious man. For the latter, 
only to God are all things possible; the 
neurotic’s version is: nothing is impos- 
sible to me. His will power should have 
magic proportions, his reasoning be in- 
fallible, his foresight flawless, his knowl- 
edge all-encompassing. The theme of the 
devil’s pact which will run through this 
book begins to emerge. The neurotic is 
the Faust who is not satisfied with know- 
ing a great deal, but has to know every- 
thing. 

This soaring into the unlimited is de- 
termined by the power of the needs be- 
hind the drive for glory. The needs for 
the absolute and the ultimate are so 
stringent that they override the checks 
which usually prevent our imagination 
from detaching itself from actuality. For 
his well-functioning, man needs both the 
vision of possibilities, the perspective of 
infinitude, and the realization of limita- 
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tions, of necessities, of the concrete. If 
a man’s thinking and feeling are pri- 
marily focused upon the infinite and the 
vision of possibilities, he loses his sense 
for the concrete, for the here and now. 
He loses his capacity for living in the 
moment. He is no longer capable of sub- 
mitting to the necessities in himself, “to 
what may be called one’s limit.” He 
loses sight of what is actually necessary 
for achieving something. “Every little 
possibility even would require some 
time to become actuality.” His thinking 
may become too abstract. His knowledge 
may become “a kind of inhuman know- 
ing for the production of which man’s 
self is squandered, pretty much as men 
were squandered for the building of the 
Pyramids.” His feelings for others may 
evaporate into an “abstract sentimental- 
ity for humanity.”* 

If, on the other hand, a man does not 
see beyond the narrow horizon of the 
concrete, the necessary, the finite, he be- 
comes “narrow-minded and mean-spirit- 
ed.” It is not, then, a question of either- 
or, but of both, if there is to be growth. 
The recognition of limitations, laws, 
necessities, serves as a check against be- 
ing carried away into the infinite, and 
against the mere “floundering in possi- 
bilities.” 


HE CHECKS ON imagination are 

malfunctioning in the search for 
glory. This does not mean a general in- 
capacity to see necessities and abide by 
them. A special direction in the further 
neurotic development may make many 
people feel safer to restrict their lives 
and they may then tend to regard the 
possibility of being carried away into 


*In this philosophical discussion, I roughly 
follow Soren Kierkegaard: The Sickness un- 
to Death (Princeton University Press, 1941), 
written in 1844. The quotations in these. par- 
agraphs are taken from this book. 
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the fantastic as a danger to be avoided. 
They may close their minds to anything 
that to them looks fantastic, be averse to 
abstract thinking, and over-anxiously 
cling to what is visible, tangible, con- 
crete, or immediately useful. But while 
the conscious attitude toward these mat- 
ters varies, every neurotic at bottom is 
loath to recognize limitations to what he 
expects of himself and believes it possi- 
ble to attain. His need to actualize his 
idealized image is so imperative that he 
must shove aside the checks as irrele- 
vant or non-existent. 

The more his irrational imagination 
has taken over, the more likely he is to 
be positively horrified at anything that 
is real, definite, concrete, final. He tends 
to abhor time, because it is something 
definite; money, because it is concrete; 
death, because of its finality. But he 
may also abhor having a definite wish 
or opinion, and hence avoid making a 
definite commitment or a decision. 

To illustrate, there was the patient 
who cherished the idea of being a will- 
o’-the-wisp dancing in a ray of moon- 
light; she could become terrified when 
looking at a mirror—not because of see- 
ing possible imperfections, but because 
it brought to bear on her that she had 
definite contours, that she was substan- 
tial, that she “was pinned down to a 
concrete bodily shape.” It made her feel 
like a bird whose wings were nailed to 
a board. And at a time when these feel- 
ings emerged to awareness, she had im- 
pulses to smash the mirror. 

To be sure, the development is not al- 
ways so extreme. But every neurotic, 
even though he may pass superficially 
for healthy, is averse to checking with 
evidence when it comes to his particular 
illusions about himself. And he must be 
so, because they would collapse if he 
did. The attitude toward external laws 
and regulations varies—but he always 
tends to deny laws operating within 


himself; refuses to see the inevitability 
of cause and effect in psychic matters, 
or of one factor following from the 
other or reinforcing the other. 

There are endless ways in which he 
disregards evidence which he does not 
choose to see. He forgets; it does not 
count; it was accidental; it was on ac- 
count of circumstances, or because others 
provoked him; he couldn’t help it, be- 
cause it was “natural.” Like a fraudu- 
lent bookkeeper, he goes to any length 
to maintain the double account; but, 
unlike him, he credits himself only with 
the favorable one, and professes ignor- 
ance of the other. I have not yet seen a 
patient in whom the frank rebellion 
against reality, as it is expressed in 
Harvey (“Twenty years I have fought 
with reality, and I have finally over- 
come it”), did not strike a familiar 
chord. Or, to quote again the classic ex- 
pression of a patient: “If it were not for 
reality, | would be perfectly all right.” 


T REMAINS to bring into clearer re- 

lief the difference between the search 
for glory and healthy human strivings. 
On the surface they may look deceptive- 
ly similar, so much so that differences 
seem to be variations in degree only. It 
looks as though the neurotic were mere- 
ly more ambitious, more concerned with 
power, prestige, success, than the healthy 
person; as though his moral standards 
were merely higher, or more rigid, than 
ordinary ones; as though he were sim- 
ply more conceited, or considered him- 
self more important than people usually 
do. And, indeed, who will venture to 
draw a sharp line, and say: “This is 
where the healthy ends, and the neurotic 
begins?” 

Similarities between healthy strivings 
and the neurotic drives exist because 
they have a common root in specific hu- 
man potentialities. Through his mental 
capacities, man has the faculty to reach 
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beyond himself. In contrast to other ani- 
mals, he can imagine and plan. In many 
ways he can gradually enlarge his facul- 
ties and—as history shows—has actu- 
ally done so. The same is also true for 
the life of a single individual. There are 
no rigidly fixed limits to what he can 
make out of his life; to what qualities or 
faculties he can develop; to what he can 
create. Considering these facts, it seems 
inevitable than man is uncertain about 
his limitations, and hence, easily sets his 
goals either too low or too high. This 
existing uncertainty is the base without 
which the search for glory could not 
possibly develop. 

The basic difference between healthy 
strivings and neurotic drives for glory 
lies in the forces prompting them. 
Healthy strivings stem from a propens- 
ity, inherent in human beings, to develop 
given potentialities. The belief in an in- 
herent urge to grow has always been the 
basic tenet upon which our theoretical 
and therapeutic approach rested. And 
this belief has grown ever since with 
every new experience. The only change is 
in the direction of more precise formu- 
lation. 


HE SEARCH for glory, on the other 

hand, springs from the need to ac- 
tualize the idealized self. The difference 
is basic because all other dissimilarities 
follow from this one. Because self-ideali- 
zation in itself is a neurotic solution 
and, as such, compulsive in character, 
all the drives resulting from it are by 
necessity compulsive, too. 

The difference then, between healthy 
strivings and neurotic drives for glory, 
is one between spontaneity and compul- 
sion; between recognizing and denying 
limitations; between a focus upon the 
vision of a glorious end-product and a 
feeling for evolution; between shining 
and being, fantasy and truth. The dif- 
ference thus stated is not identical with 
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that between a relatively healthy and a 
neurotic individual. The former may not 
be wholeheartedly engaged in realizing 
his real self, nor is the latter wholly 
driven to actualize his idealized self. The 
tendency toward self-realization operates 
in the neurotic, too; we could not in 
therapy give any help to the patient’s 
growth if this striving were not in him 
to begin with. But, while the difference 
between the healthy and the neurotic 
person in this respect is simply one of 
degree, the difference between genuine 
striving and compulsive drives, despite 
surface similarities, is one of quality and 
not of quantity. 


HE MOST pertinent symbol, to my 

mind, for the neurotic process in- 
itiated by the search for glory is the 
ideational content of the stories of the 
devil’s pact. The devil, or some other 
personification of evil, tempts a person 
who is perplexed by spiritual or material 
trouble, with the offer of unlimited pow- 
ers. But he can obtain these powers only 
on the condition of selling his soul or 
going to hell. The temptation can come 
to anybody, rich or poor in spirit, be- 
cause it speaks to two powerful desires: 
the longing for the infinite and the wish 
for an easy way out. According to re- 
ligious tradition, the greatest spiritual 


leaders of mankind, Buddha and Christ, I 


experienced such temptation. But be. 
cause they were firmly grounded in 
themselves, they recognized it as a temp 
tation and could reject it. Moreover, the 
conditions stipulated in the pact are an 
appropriate representation of the price 


to be paid in the neurotic’s development. | 
Speaking in these symbolic terms, the | 
easy way to infinite glory is inevitably 


also the way to an inner hell of self- 
contempt and _ self-torment. 


his soul—his real self. 


By taking 
this road, the individual is in fact losing | 
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The Therapeutic Value of Hymns 


PERSONS ARE EITHER HELPED OR HINDERED BY THE WISE OR 


CARELESS CHOICE OF HYMNS USED IN CORPORATE WORSHIP 


BY ALFRED B. HAAS 


Professor of Practical Theology, Drew 
University, Madison, New Jersey 


O THE CLERGYMAN informed 

and alert in the field of pastoral 
care, the therapeutic value of corporate 
worship is apparent. In a sense, the pub- 
lic worship of God is a form of group 
counseling. Many persons who hesitate 
to go to a minister for personal counsel- 
ing often find help in being a part of a 
worshiping group where, in the anony- 
mity which the common group provides, 
they find help through general confes- 
sion, words of assurance, petition on 
their behalf (pastoral prayer) and in- 
struction for Christian living (sermon). 
Of course all this presupposes a leader 
trained not only in the use of historic 
worship patterns, but familiar with the 
basic problems of persons caught in the 
tensions of modern society. 

One of the most important areas of 
help in breaking down the feeling of 
loneliness and despair experienced by 
so many today is in the field of hymns. 
As Evelyn Underhill, the English au- 
thority in the field of mysticism, puts it: 
“The hymn gathers the faithful together 
round the treasure of life which it con- 
tains, and breaks down as nothing else 
can the isolation of the soul.” Because 
of the rich and deep emotional associa- 
tions which music supplies, and because 
these associations are even more far- 
reaching when familiar words become 
bound up with the tunes, a hymn used 
in corporate worship may: 


(1) Focus attention outside of pre- 
occupation with self 

(2) Bring comfort 

(3) Reduce anxiety 

(4) Alleviate the sense of guilt 

(5) Strengthen inner resolves 

Not all hymns will do these things. 


We must go cautiously in this field, for 
some of our so-called “hospital hymns” 
merely hold up a mirror to the mind 
disturbed, and plunge people even more 
deeply into morbid attitudes toward life. 
Psychiatrists can tell a great deal about 
some of our hymn writers by using their 
hymns as barometers of emotional life. 
But in this paper we are concerned with 
a more positive emphasis, and shall ex- 
amine a few hymns which may be used 
to develop mature Christian character. 


VERY OPENING hymn in ordered 
E worship should minimize the per- 
sonal pronoun and magnify God. We 
do not begin worship by emphasizing 
ourselves, but God. Unfortunately, most 
hymnals have an undue proportion of 
“I” hymns, and too few “we” or cor- 
porate hymns. But there are some hymns 
which focus attention on God, affirming 
His qualities and power, and catching 
up the atomistic differences of the ave- 
rage congregation, bringing them to at- 
tention on that which is beyond self. 

For example, the Anglican Bishop, 
Reginald Heber, wrote a hymn which 
does just this: 


Holy, Holy, Holy, Lord God Almighty! 

Early in the morning our song shall rise 
to Thee; 

Holy, Holy, Holy, merciful and mighty, 

Perfect in power, in love, and purity. 
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Or consider the Hebrew hymn of 
Daniel Ben Judah, quite the opposite, 
theologically, (so far as the doctrine of 
the Trinity goes) but elevating the mind 
beyond the parochial boundaries of self- 
hood: 


The God of Abraham praise, 
All praised be His name, 
Who was, and is and is to be, 
And still the same. 


He hath eternal life 

Implanted in the soul; 

His love shall be our strength and stay 
While ages roll. 


The second stanza of the magnificent 
German Te Deum, Nun Danket, contains 
words which affirm life: 


O may this bounteous God, 
Through all our life be near us, 
With ever joyful hearts 

And blessed peace to cheer us 
And keep us in His grace, 

And guide us when perplexed, 
And free us from all ills 

In this world and the next. 


A modern hymn by Henry Van Dyke 
elevates one’s mood by words and tune. 
Set to the joyful music of Beethoven’s 
Ninth Symphony, one gloomy soul is 
apt to be surprised out of his concern 
with his creatureliness when all around 
him sing, to full organ: 


Joyful, joyful, we adore Thee, 
God of glory, Lord of love; 
Hearts unfold like flowers before Thee, 
Opening to the sun above. 
Melt the clouds of sin and sadness; 
Drive the dark of doubt away; 
Giver of immortal gladness, 
Fill us with the light of day. 


If the pastor will examine his | ymnal. 
think carefully about those who will sit 
before him Sunday morning, and seek 
to unite the congregation in praise to 
God, he will find many hymns to use in 
opening worship by applying these tests: 

(1) Does this hymn affirm life? 

(2) Does it focus attention, not on 


self (egocentric) but on God 
(theocentric ) ? 
By using these rules, he will limit his 
choice of opening hymns, but the limita. 
tion will be ever directed to his people's 
good. 


HE SECOND hymn in corporate 

worship may bring comfort, suggest 
freedom from anxieties, or alleviate the 
sense of guilt. Take as an example a 
hymn which reveals deep pastoral in- 
sights on the part of the minister who 
wrote it. Canon Henry Twells, of 
Bournemouth, England, knew something 
about the persons in his parish. His 
was a person-minded ministry. 

We begin with an historical incident 
in the healing ministry of Jesus (Mark 
: 

At even, when the sun was set, 

The sick, O Lord, around Thee lay; 


O in what divers pains they met! 
O with what joy they went away! 


Now note how we pass from the his- 
torical incident to the present, with the 
quiet assurance of Christ’s spiritual 
presence: 


Once more ’tis eventide, and we, 
Oppressed with various ills, draw near: 
What if Thy form we cannot see? 
We know and feel that Thou are near. 


The mood now goes to prayer, and here 
the pastoral insights of the hymn writer | 
are revealed: 


O Saviour Christ, our woes dispel: 

For some are sick, and some are si:d, 
And some have never loved Thee well, 
And some have lost the love they had. 


And none O Lord, have perfect rest, 

For none are wholly free from sin; 

And they who fain would serve Thee 
best, 

Are conscious most of wrong within. 


O Saviour Christ, Thou too art man; 
Thou hast been troubled, tempted, tried; 
Thy kind but searching glance can scan 
The very wounds that shame would 
hide. 
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The last stanza suggests assurance fol- 
lowing confession: 


Thy touch has still its ancient power, 
No word from Thee can fruitless fall: 
Hear, in this solemn evening hour, 
And in Thy mercy heal us all. 


To the Christian, Thomas Moore’s 
poem, set to Webbe’s tune, sounds the 
note of comfort on the level of assur- 
ance of forgiveness and healing. The 
pattern, “Earth has no sorrow that heav- 
en cannot heal,” suggests that God is 
touched with the feeling of our infirmi- 
ties, and is a wholesome antidote to the 
rosy optimism of Mary Baker Eddy: 


Come, ye disconsolate, where’er ye lan- 
guish, 

Come to the mercy seat, fervently kneel; 

Here bring your wounded hearts 

Here tell your anguish: 

Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot 
heal. 


Joy of the desolate, light of the straying, 

Hope of the penitent, fadeless and pure, 

Here speaks the Comforter 

Tenderly saying, 

Earth has no sorrow that heaven cannot 
cure. 


Held by love, to peace I win me, 
Confident what e’er betide; 

Safe in hope, Thy spirit in me, 

With th’ eternal power I hide; 
Strength and health are mine, and valor 
Bravely over care I ride. 


A more modern hymn by Percy Dear- 
mer speaks directly to the anxiety state: 


When by fear my heart is daunted, 
Thou dost hold me in Thy hand; 
Prayerless, anxious, vaguely haunted, 
Thou dost make my courage stand. 
Foolish worries, fretting troubles, 
Melt away at Thy command. 


God, Thou art unfailing treasure, 
Refuge Thou, and Faithful Friend; 
Thy resources none can measure, 
Naught Thy steadfastness can bend. 
Light and life and love immortal, 
Firmly we on Thee depend. 


To this writer, belief in God results in 
an attitude toward life which overcomes 
worry and anxiety. 


THERAPEUTIC VALUE OF HYMNS 4) 


F THE MODERN Roman Catholic 

accepts the reasons for the sacra- 
ment of penance, the confessional be- 
comes a means of alleviating the sense, 
or burden, of guilt; this depends, of 
course, on his faith in this sacrament, 
and the discerning use the priest makes 
of it. For a contemporary Protestant, 
at least three sources for forgiveness are 
afforded: (1) Prayer to God as Father, 
One who understands and forgives when 
we are “heartily sorry for these our mis- 
doings” (2) Counsel with the minister 
who will let him talk it out, bringing to 
the surface incidents related to the feel- 
ing of guilt, and suggesting resources 
which will mitigate the guilt feelings 
and provide power for overcoming ac- 
tions which create the undue sense of 
guilt, and (3) the Sacrament of Holy 
Communion, which does all these things 
(confession, assurance, power to over- 
come, backing up by a fellowship). 

Yet there is another possibility. Some 
place in a service of worship, might not 
a hymn combining confession and as- 
surance be sung? Are there any? How 
about Horatius Bonar’s: 


No, not despairingly come I to Thee; 
No, not distrustingly bend I the knee: 
Sin hath gone over me, yet is this still 
my plea: 

Jesus hath died. 


Lord, I confess to Thee sadly my sin; 
All I am tell I Thee, All I have been: 
Purge Thou my sin away, 
Wash Thou my soul today: 

Lord, make me clean. 


Then all is peace and light this soul 
within; 
Thus shall I walk with Thee, the loved 
Unseen; 
Leaning on Thee, my God, 
Guided along the road, 
Nothing between. 


One may question the “leaning” atti- 
tude, but there were no psychiatrists in 
Bonar’s day! Examine the evangelical 
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hymn writer, the greatest in this field, 
Charles Wesley: 


Thou hidden Source of calm repose, 
Thou all-sufficient Love divine, 

My help and refuge from my foes, 
Secure I am while Thou art mine; 
And lo, from sin, and grief, and shame, 
I hide me, Jesus, in Thy name. 


Jesus, my All-in-All Thou art: 

My rest in toil, my ease in pain, 

The healing of my broken heart, 

In war my peace, in loss my gain, 
My smile beneath the tyrant’s frown: 
In shame my glory and my crown. 


NE MUST BE alert to sense those 

hymns which tend to leave the 
mind bogged down in the quicksand of 
despair . . . people want a way out, 
they are already in deep enough. Recog- 
nize the guilt, the anxiety state, the ten- 
sion; make the one who shares the hymn 
say: “Why, this is talking about me. 
This recognizes how I feel.” But let the 
hymn also point the way out, the way 
one should feel. Perhaps we are asking 
too much of our hymn writers! But 
those in ages past, before “psychology” 
was a word in the dictionary, often rec- 
ognized what was the matter with per- 
sons, and how faith in God could help 
them face life and not be intimidated 
by it. 

The final hymn in the order of wor- 
ship attempts to catch up the thoughts 
and attitudes evoked by the service, and 
encourages persons to leave the house of 
prayer resolved to live by what they 
have heard with their ears and pro- 
claimed with their lips. R. C. Trench’s 
well-known poem puts it clearly: 


Lord, what a change within us one short 
hour 

Spent in Thy presence will avail to 
make. 

What heavy burdens from our bosoms 
take, 

What parched grounds refresh as with 
a shower. 


We kneel, and all around us seems to 


lower, 

We rise, and all, the distant and the 
near, 

Stands forth in sunny outline, brave and 
clear; 

We kneel, how weak; we rise, how full 
of power! 


The closing hymn ought to meditate 
this sense of power, this quiet resolve to 
live in accord with what we have be- 
lieved and felt to be true. Our fathers 
called it commitment. It is also termed 
discipleship, or dedication. Our choice 
of hymns is limited at this point. 


But there is W. P. Merrill’s: 


Rise up, O men of God! 

Have done with lesser things; 

Give heart and mind and soul and 
strength 

To serve the King of Kings. 


and George Coster’s stirring: 


March on, O soul with strength 

Like those strong men of old 

Who ‘gainst enthroned wrong 

Stood confident and bold; 

Who, thrust in prison or cast to flame, 
Still made their glory in Thy name. 


or, in quieter, but no less affirmative 
vein, Washington Gladden’s: 
O Master let me walk with Thee, 
In lowly paths of service free; 


Tell me Thy secret; help me bear 
The strain of toil, the fret of care. 


We have but scratched the surface of 
this topic. Nothing has been said about 
tunes, very little about those emotionally 
immature hymns chock full of infantile 
regressions, but what we have hoped to 
do is to urge those in the pastoral min- 
istry to explore this field of the thera- 
peutic value of hymns, for Sunday after 
Sunday, persons are either helped, or 


hindered, by the wise, or careless, choice : 
of the hymns used in corporate worship. | 


(Note: All these hymns may be found in 
the Methodist Hymnal, 1935 Edition; 
some are in other hymnals as well.) 
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The Diagnostic Use of the Bible 


WHAT A MAN SEES IN THE BIBLE IS A PROJECTION 


OF HIS INNER SELF 


BY WAYNE E. OATES 
Professor of Psychology of Religion and 
Pastoral Care, Southern Baptist 
Theological Seminary, Louis- 
ville, Kentucky 


HE BIBLE IS the pastor’s “royal 

road” to the deeper levels of the 
personalities of his people. Traditionally 
the Bible has been used by ministers as 
a means of reassurance and comfort to 
people whom they visit and who come 
to them for counseling help. More re- 
cently, Bonnell and Dicks have provoked 
fresh appreciation of the importance of 
the Bible as devotional literature in pas- 
toral care and as an instrument of re- 
ligious discipline. 

The use of the Bible as an instrument 
of diagnosis, however, needs initial at- 
tention and extended study. The ques- 
tion needs to be asked: “Does the Bibli- 
cal material in the stream of speech of 
an emotionally disturbed person give a 
pastor a “royal road” toward under- 
standing something of the dynamic 
causes of the person’s distress?” 

Oskar Pfister, in his book Christianity 
and Fear, gives a positive, generalized 
answer when he says: “Tell me what 
you find in the Bible, and I will tell you 
what you are.” Here the Bible is seen, 
not only as a record of the revelation of 
God to men, but as an instrument of the 
revelation of the personality of both the 
minister and the person with whom he 
counsels. 


This concept is suggested by at least 
one passage in the Bible itself. In James 
1:22-24, the writer says: “Be ye doers 
of the word, and not hearers only, de- 


luding your own selves. For if anyone is 
a hearer of the word and not a doer, he 
is like unto a man beholding his natural 
face in a mirror; for he beholdeth him- 
self, and goeth away, and straightway 
forgetteth what manner of man he was.” 
The implication is that the Bible is a 
mirror into which a person projects his 
own concept of himself, and which in 
turn reflects it back with accuracy. 

The Bible, then, is to the Protestant 
pastor as dream symbolism and super- 
ego functions are to the psychoanalyst. 
The meaningful symbols and ethical 
realities of the Bible have dynamic con- 
nections with the forces at work in the 
less accessible areas of the personality 
of the counselee. As a fast moving epic 
of human history, the Bible story itself 
is a psychodrama of abiding fidelity to 
the functional laws of personality. Like- 
wise, the Bible as a book of pictorial 
illustration is to the pastor what the 
Thematic Apperception Test is to the 
clinical psychologist. As Murphy de- 
scribes this test, it is based upon the 
principle that the individual has specific 
needs that occur in response to the 
“press” of the environmental situation. 
A unified expression and need are per- 
ceived out of the individual’s total back- 
ground of experience and projected up- 
on art forms in a mirror-like fashion. 
The objective of the test is to get “a 
wide diversity of individual interpreta- 
tions given.” (Murphy, Personality: A 
Bio-social Approach to Origins and 
Structure.) 


PPLYING this principle and objec- 
tive to the pastor’s diagnostic use 
of the Bible, the pastor himself is re- 
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minded of the fact that the main frus- 
tration he has faced in the use of the 
Bible has been that among Protestants 
there is such a “wide diversity of inter- 
pretations given.” These interpretations 
may be of very little value as accurate 
objective exegeses of the Scripture, but 
they are of intrinsic subjective value as 
reflections of “what manner of person” 
the individual is who gives the interpre- 
tations. In a word, the interpretation re- 
flects more concerning the interpreter 
and his life situation than it does of the 
Bible itself. 


Especially is this true in the case of 
acutely disturbed persons. The more se- 
cure and mature a person is, the more 
capable he is of discerning and inter- 
preting accurately the meaning and con- 
tent of the Bible. The less secure and 
more immature a person is, the more 
likely he will be to “quote Scripture for 
his own purposes.” In these latter cases, 
the pastor (granted that he himself is 
secure, mature, and informed in his own 
relation to the Bible and also to the psy- 
chodynamics of personality) can get a 
fairly clear-cut understanding of the life 
situation of the person with whom he is 
counseling as well as a feeling for the 
purposive drift of his life energies. 


Three clinical examples of these facts 
demonstrate best the diagnostic use of 


the Bible. 


Mrs. M. H. is a 24-year-old woman, mar- 
ried, no children. She came to her pastor’s 
attention when she complained of having 
committed the unpardonable sin, which she 
terpreted as “cursing God.” She felt that 
she had called God a g-d s-o-b, and that 
there was no forgiveness. 


Later, she was admitted to a general hos- 
pital as the patient of a private psychiatrist. 
The psychiatrist interpreted her problem to 
the pastor as arising from “feelings of in- 
adequacy in her estimate of herself as a 
woman, as a sexual partner, and as a social 
being.” He diagnosed her as a severe ob- 
sessional neurotic with schizoid tendencies. 
The recurrent obsessive “cursing thoughts” 


December 


and self-derogatory attitudes were interpre- 
ted as a sort of mental hypochondriasis. 

The patient was preoccupied with Scrip- 
ture verses and constantly demanded inter- 
pretations of the following passages in the 
New Testament: “These Scripture verses 
keep worrying me, and I cannot figure my 
way out: ‘If you repent and then continue 
in sin, there is no way to repent again with- 
out crucifying Christ afresh.” (A _para- 
phrase of Hebrews 6:4-6, and 10:26-27.) On 
the second interview, she said: “I think of 
myself as the wicked servant in the Parable 
of the Talents. I have taken my gifts and 
buried them, and I have a master who is too 
hard for me. I want to submit myself to him, 
but I just can’t seem to do so fully.” On the 
fourth interview, she repeated this parable 
and gave an added interpretation: “I just 
don’t seem to be able to use myself like I 
want to—it’s myself—I just can’t seem to do 
so.” 

On a fifth interview, she asked this ques- 
tion: “What does that Scripture mean when 
it says that men and women should not be 
married who are unequally yoked together.” 
(Compare this paraphrase with II Corin- 
thians 6:14, I Corinthians 6:6, and Deuteron- 
omy 22:10 for the disparity between the his- 
torical record and the projected affect.) 


The history detail shows that this woman 
was a Presbyterian before her marriage. 
After marriage she joined the Baptist church 
in her community in response to pressure 
from her husband and her mother-in-law. 
The girl felt guilty about having married 
and moved away from her mother who had 
been a mental patient in a state hospital. 
She also felt quite inferior to her mother-in- 
law and incapable of “winning her hus- 
band’s affections” away from his mother. 
In the intimacy of sexual relations she was 
frigid, and could not “use herself as she 
would like.” 


The unequalness of the life situation was 
accurate, and it is very probable that the 
Apostle Paul was specifically referring to 
the institution of marriage. Likewise, the 
“buried gifts” in this instance could indi- 
cate something of the sense of ethical neces- 
sity the woman had about being an adequate 
marital partner. However, the master in the 
drama undoubtedly was the husband who 
had usurped the place of God in the woman's 
life. The idolatry of the “master” ended in 
desecration—the god in the case was a s.o.b.! 
And the reference to idols in II Corinthians 
6 was entirely appropriate to her. 
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Miss S. R., a 43-year-old woman, single, 
high school education. Patient in a state hos- 
pital. Upon admission showed general loss of 
interest in things about her except in that 
she was compelled to visit excessively all the 
neighbors with no apparent reason at all 
and at inappropriate times. Obsessed with 
the idea that something was “about to hap- 
pen to her sister.” 

In the first interview with this patient, the 
chaplain learned that her father had been 
a lay-preacher, and that her father had “pet- 
ted her a lot.” This included taking her on 
his lap, sleeping with her until she was 
“fourteen and after.” The father brought 
another minister to “board at the home.” She 
and the sister mentioned above both fell in 
love with this man, who was an older per- 
son whose first wife had died. A keen rival- 
ry developed, and the patient’s sister finally 
succeeded in marrying the man. The patient 
then went to live with the sister and her hus- 
band. The marriage between the minister and 
the patient’s sister at the time of the hos- 
pitalization of the patient ended in divorce. 

Not only did the sister defeat the patient 
in the case of the marriage, but also the pa- 
tient felt that the sister was the favorite of 
the mother, and that some of the family 
money had been used to send her to college, 
whereas the patient did not get to go. 

This history information is exceptionally 
significant in light of the use that the patient 
made of her Bible. Being a very religiously 
inclined person, she laid great store by her 
Bible. She referred repeatedly to the fact 
that she loved the story of Jacob, Rachel, 
and Leah better than any other part of the 
Bible. She was asked to tell the story. The 
patient said: “Leah married Jacob before 
Rachel did, but he and Rachel were finally 
married anyway and it turned out right.” 

The sibling rivalry situation of this pa- 
tient was integrally related to the affective 
value attached to the Biblical story. The 
psychodramatic situation was re-enacted in 
the interpretation. 


The third patient is a 25-year-old woman, 
married, the mother of a 5-year-old daugh- 
ter. She is well oriented to time, place, and 
situation. She is noticeably tense and a little 
shy. She has an eighth grade education and 
is a member of a Baptist church. 

She came to the hospital because of an 
attempt to take the life of her child. She had 
entered the room while the child was sleep- 
ing, took a pair of scissors, and was standing 
over the child to kill her when the husband 
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came into the room and stopped the proceed- 
ings. The patient explained that she felt called 
of the Lord to sacrifice the child after hav- 
ing heard a sermon the same evening on 
Abraham’s sacrifice of Isaac. The minister 
had greatly dramatized the story. 


She expressed the fear that she has per- 
haps committed the unpardonable sin (not 
necessarily in connection with the child). 
The child had been begotten out of wedlock, 
the father had to be brought home from the 
army for the wedding at a rather late stage 
of the pregnancy. The patient was living with 
her parents and was the decided favorite of 
her father. But the father was not willing to 
forgive her. He sent her out of the home 
telling her that she was not “fit to live with 
the other children.” She has not yet found 
her way back into the affection of the father. 
She lived with an aunt until the husband re- 
turned from overseas two years after the 
marriage. 

The husband had selected the child as the 
center of his affection, leaving the patient 
greatly isolated. He did things for the child, 
forgetting his wife on almost every occasion. 
He seemed to have no respect or love for 
her. 


The woman frequently says she cannot 
understand her own behavior since she in- 
sists, weeping, that she loves the child. She 
comes gradually however to see that she has 
some unbridled aggression toward the child. 
This aggression seems to revolve about the 
fact that the child has actually been the 
causal-agent in separating her from her fa- 
ther’s affection and from that of her hus- 
band. 


The sermon on Abraham served as a pre- 
cipitating point in the attempt to discharge 
her aggression under the guise of a sacrifice 
to God. Indications are that the earthly fa- 
ther is the god in this case, and the child 
becomes a sacrifice of peace offering. The 
patient appears to be attempting to remove 
the cause of the original isolation in getting 
rid of the child. She is out of fellowship 
with her god, the father, and it is of such 
iong duration that she wonders if the un- 
pardonable sin against him has not been 
committed. 


The patient gradually comes to see who 
her god is, and takes responsibility for her 
aggression toward the child. She is able to 
make a fairly good adjustment at home. 
(Madden, Myron C., “The Contribution of 
Soren Kierkegaard to a Christian Psychol- 
ogy.’’) 
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N NO SENSE are these cases quoted 
in a “proof-text” way. They are illu. 
strative, however, of the integral rela- 
tionship between the dynamic causes of 
the patients’ illness and the use that they 
make of Biblical material. It must be 
borne in mind that these persons are 
acutely disturbed, and a bold connec. 
tion is easily seen between their prob- 
lems and their affective grasp of Biblical 
material. Less disturbed persons would 
not react so obviously. 


Furthermore, it is plainly evident that 
to argue with these patients over their 
interpretations would only serve to seal 
off insight and lucid religious thinking, 
rather than to convince them. Again, it 
is obvious that the patients herein de- 
scribed were persons who attached great 
feeling to religion as such. They were 
not like the vast majority of people in a 
secular culture—Biblical illiterates. 


No attempt has been made in this pa- 
per to explain the therapeutic approach 
to these situations. Rather, this creates 
the need for a further exploration of the 


use of the Bible in re-education of a dis- 


turbed person. Furthermore, both the 
diagnostic and therapeutic uses of the 
Bible involve equally as much danger as 
they promise help in pastoral counseling. 
This is no justification, however, for 


simply ignoring the Bible, or taking it © 


away from the patients or depreciating 
the importance of the ideas to them. 


Rather, the minister necessarily must | 


know in comprehensiveness and detail 
the dramatic story, the literary struc- 
ture, the historical context, the princi- 
ples of exegesis, and the psychology of 
the Bible. Likewise, he needs the benefit 
of disciplined experience in a clinical 
counseling relationship with large num- 
bers of people who seek his help. He 
must be acquainted with the “living 
human documents” as well as with an- 
cient manuscripts. 
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READERS’ FORUM 


THE MINISTER AND THE 
“UNCONSCIOUS” 


A minister writes: 


In the February issue of PastoraL 
PsYCHOLOGY, in an article entitled “Psy- 
chiatry and Religion,” by Dr. William 
C. Menninger, the following statement 
was made: “The pastor and priest deal 
entirely with conscious material” (p. 
15). Dr. Menninger goes on to add: 
“The psychiatrist begins with conscious 
material but, in addition, sets out to find 
the unconscious sources of inner con- 
flict. Nor should there be qualms of re- 
sentment because psychiatrists turn 
their scientific microscope upon the role 
of religion in the life of an individual.” 
Earlier Dr. Menninger had written: 
“There need be no conflict as to when 
each (psychiatrist and minister) can 
serve best in the resolution of prob- 
lems.” 

These statements seem to me to need 
some further clarification if the minister 
and psychiatrist are to work coopera- 
tively together in behalf of the people 
they seek to serve. If the psychiatrist is 
to turn his “scientific microscope upon 
the role of religion in the life of the in- 
dividual,” then the minister must be per- 
mitted the right to reject the role which 
the psychiatrist seems arbitrarily to as- 
sign him such as Dr. Menninger does in 
the above opening sentence. This same 
trend seems to be taking place in teach- 
ing hospitals in which specialized medi- 
cine has reached its peak, where the in- 
clination of the psychiatrist is to point 
out to his fellow specialists that anything 


dealing with the human side of the pa- 
tient is in the area of the psychiatric 
specialty. If we are to have doctors who 
treat people and not just disease, this 
claim by the psychiatrist must be whole- 
heartedly opposed. In other words the 
psychiatrist cuts out his patch and says 
to all others: “Stay out.” 

This seems to be what Dr. Menninger 
is saying when he points out that the 
minister is to work only with conscious 
material. If the minister’s work is mean- 
ingful at all, will he not work with sub- 
conscious material? As the minister be- 
comes qualified through more adequate 
training, is it not conceivable that he 
can deal with subconscious as well as 
conscious material? The psychiatrist has 
taught us that we are motivated by the 
subconscious in many if not most of the 
vital areas of our lives. To understand 
and to influence a person, his subcon- 
scious must be reached. If this is ac- 
cepted as truth—and those of us who 
have worked with mentally disturbed 
people under the direction of psychia- 
trists accept this as truth—then the min- 
ister must work with the subconscious if 
he is to be of significant help to people 
who are confused and suffering. 

I would like to ask Dr. Menninger to 
discuss further the cooperation between 
the psychiatrist and minister, giving spe- 
cific symptoms which indicate the need 
for referral, giving also a description of 
symptoms which indicate that the pa- 
tient should be referred to a minister, 
as well as those which indicate the need 
for referral to a psychiatrist. So far the 
matter of referral has been largely a 
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one-way traffic, that is, minister to psy- 
chiatrist. I have had only five or six 
psychiatrists who referred patients to me 
while I have referred easily seventy-five 
or a hundred persons to psychiatrists. 
Perhaps such a discussion would enable 
your readers to share their knowledge 
and experience along this line. Such ex- 
perience should be specific, with an in- 
dication of the results of such referrals. 

Russell L. Dicks 

Professor of Pastoral Care 


Duke University Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 


A minister writes: 


Russell Dicks’ comment on Dr. Wil- 
liam Menninger’s statement touches on 
an extremely important question. It 
would seem to me that to be able to 
draw a very distinct line between what 
is considered “conscious” and what is 
not, is to make a rather arbitrary dis- 
tinction. Somehow it never quite seems 
to work out so in human experience. 
Obviously when an understanding per- 
son—be he a minister or otherwise— 
gives a troubled person an opportunity 
to talk about the things that concern 
him, the line between what is “con- 
scious” soon becomes bridged by the 
very fact that, in such a relationship, 
that which is outside the individual’s 
awareness soon comes to be discussed. 
I am inclined to think that Dr. Men- 
ninger’s use of the word “entirely” was 
rather unfortunate. 

However, Dr. Menninger’s emphasis 
is a helpful one—the minister’s job is 
largely with the material which is within 
the troubled person’s awareness. Thus the 
issue is not whether the minister should 
or should not deal with the “uncon- 
scious” but rather whether he is the kind 
of person—usually having been trained 
—who by his attitude has been able to 
create the sort of atmosphere in which 


the troubled person finds it helpful to 
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talk, and that the minister is also able 
to deal with what this person talks 
about in such a way as to help him deal 
more effectively with his difficulties in 
living. This latter obviously lays heavy 
stress on the minister's having been 
clinically trained. 


The other matter raised by Dicks— 
the matter of the psychiatrist referring 
to the clergyman—is also an interesting 
one. I have heard the same complaint 
from a number of clergymen. However, 
I am inclined to think that as we become 
more clearly aware of the function we 
have to perform—the job we have to do 
—and articulate this for the psychiatrist 
or any other professional worker, we 
probably will get more than enough re- 
ferrals. I think that one of the main rea- 
sons we refer so often to the psychiatrist 
is that frequently we are clearer as to 
what he has to offer than of our own 
contribution, and also that we have had 
considerable evidence of the helpfulness 
of the psychiatrist’s contribution. We 
could do the psychiatric profession a 
real service if we could delineate clearly 
certain criteria which we consider ade- 
quate reasons for referring a patient to 
the minister, and then also give the psy- 
chiatrist some indication of how such 
problems will be dealt with. 


Am I correct in assuming that too 
often the psychiatrist has reason to fear 
that the clergyman will only attempt to — 
use repressive measures in dealing with | 
such problems—and hence hesitates to | 
refer when he is not without awareness 
that his patient is struggling with real 
religious concerns? 


Ernest E. Bruder 
Chaplain, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital 
Washington, D. C. 


A psychiatrist replies: 


Dr. William Menninger’s article, “Psy- i 
chiatry and Religion” makes a_ point 
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trying to ease her emotional pangs and 
help her readjust her life after her loss. 
It is not usually his concern whether her 
dospital relationship with her child had uncon- 
scious hostility or other hidden factors. 
Yet his relationship to her could be said 
to have a psychotherapeutic aspect. He 
has a powerful force at his command to 
. enhance the value of his words. That is, 
a ponte of course, religion. 
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one-way traffic, that is, minister to psy- 
chiatrist. I have had only five or six 
psychiatrists who referred patients to me 
while I have referred easily seventy-five 
or a hundred persons to psychiatrists. 
Perhaps such a discussion would enable 
your readers to share their knowledge 
and experience along this line. Such ex- 
perience should be specific, with an in- 
dication of the results of such referrals. 

Russell L. Dicks 

Professor of Pastoral Care 


Duke University Divinity School 
Durham, North Carolina 
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to talk about the things that concern 
him, the line between what is “con- 
scious” soon becomes bridged by the 
very fact that, in such a relationship, 
that which is outside the individual’s 
awareness soon comes to be discussed. 
I am inclined to think that Dr. Men- 
ninger’s use of the word “entirely” was 
rather unfortunate. 

However, Dr. Menninger’s emphasis 
is a helpful one—the minister’s job is 
largely with the material which is within 
the troubled person’s awareness. Thus the 
issue is not whether the minister should 
or should not deal with the “uncon- 
scious” but rather whether he is the kind 
of person—usually having been trained 
—who by his attitude has been able to 
create the sort of atmosphere in which 
the troubled person finds it helpful to 
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talk, and that the minister is also able 
to deal with what this person talks 
about in such a way as to help him deal 
more effectively with his difficulties in 
living. This latter obviously lays heavy 
stress on the minister’s having been 
clinically trained. 


The other matter raised by Dicks— 
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one. I have heard the same complaint 
from a number of clergymen. However, 
I am inclined to think that as we become 
more clearly aware of the function we 
have to perform—the job we have to do 
—and articulate this for the psychiatrist 
or any other professional worker, we 
probably will get more than enough re- 
ferrals. I think that one of the main rea- 
sons we refer so often to the psychiatrist 
is that frequently we are clearer as to 
what he has to offer than of our own 
contribution, and also that we have had 
considerable evidence of the helpfulness 
of the psychiatrist’s contribution. We 
could do the psychiatric profession a 
real service if we could delineate clearly 
certain criteria which we consider ade- 
quate reasons for referring a patient to 
the minister, and then also give the psy- 
chiatrist some indication of how such 
problems will be dealt with. 

Am I correct in assuming that too 
often the psychiatrist has reason to fear 
that the clergyman will only attempt to 
use repressive measures in dealing with 
such problems—and hence hesitates to 
refer when he is not without awareness 
that his patient is struggling with real 
religious concerns? 
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Psychotherapy as done by the psychi- 
atrist utilizes everything science has 
learned about personality function. The 
unconscious factors are a sine qua non 
of his approach. He has oriented his 
thinking in this direction and, particu- 
larly with the psychoanalyst, has includ- 
ed keeping his own unconscious from 
harmfully complicating the therapeutic 
process. 

If we agree that the minister can do 
psychotherapy in its broadest sense, it 
remains to clarify the extent to which he 
can scientifically alter personality dy- 
namics. Obviously, this differs markedly 
from one minister to another. Some, like 
certain physicians, have little “feel” for 
the abstractions of emotional concepts. 
As they see it, their task is the interpre- 
tation of dogmatic religious teachings to 
people, and they assume people will uti- 
lize them correctly. Others who perhaps 
are more closely attuned to the uncon- 
scious can intuitively sense emotional 
needs of people and, with the help of re- 
ligious concepts, meet many problems. 
The average minister however, like the 
average physician, needs special training 
to develop his abilities in this direction. 
He adds to his innate ability all that sci- 
ence can offer to enhance his under- 
standing of people. The degree to which 
he does this will to a great extent deter- 
mine the degree of his success in han- 
dling emotional problems. 


There is a line beyond which it would 
seem unwise for him to go. Psychiatry 
and psychoanalysis require an M. D. for 
good reason. Headaches may result from 
repressed anger, but also from brain tu- 
mors. Back pain may be due to anxiety, 
but it may also be due to herniated in- 
tervertebral disc. Only the physician is 
qualified to ascertain such things. Even 
seemingly obvious emotional problems 
may be organic. The behavior problem 
child may be a result of lack of love, but 


the same thing can follow encephalitis. 


The question of which symptoms re- 
quire psychiatric referral and which re- 
quire referral to a minister is, from my 
standpoint, unanswerable. The first part 
because of its tremendous scope and the 
second because of my lack of a minis- 
ter’s theological education. In general, 
people should be sent to a psychiatrist 
when their emotional problems reach a 
point where they make the individual or 
his associates sufficiently disturbed to re- 
quire modification. It is well to have the 
referral prior to this state of affairs but 
certainly not long after it is reached. 
The earlier the psychiatrist sees the pa- 
tient in the progress of the difficulty, the 
greater his ability to help. 


Referral to'a minister is another diff- 
cult area to define. Most people have an 
acquaintance with religion and gravitate 
toward it as their spiritual needs become 
obvious. As their maturity grows in psy- 
chotherapy, those who attend church use 
their religion in a much more meaning: 
ful and less neurotic way. Some of those 
who have left religion return when their 
earlier prejudices are removed. Some do 
not require or desire religion, and it is 
not the psychiatrist’s business to force 
the issue. Perhaps the main referral in 
this direction is for those who have mis- 


-used religion because of emotional con- | 


flict and who need specific religious re- | 
orientation along with their psychother- 
apy. In such people an understanding 
and psychiatrically oriented minister is 
of untold assistance. 


In summary, the minister benefits by 
his increased knowledge of his own and 
others’ unconscious. 


Stuart M. Finch, M.D. 
Department of Psychiatry 
Temple University Hospital and 
Medical School 

Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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NOTES 
AND NEWS 


OUR PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 
BOOK CLUB 


We are continuing to receive numer- 
ous inquiries regarding our Pastoral 
Psychology Book Club. As we said in 
our last issue, definite progress is being 
made and we hope to be able to an- 
nounce the opening of the club by the 
first of the year. The first selection has 
been chosen after a very thorough study 
of the entire field of pastoral psychol- 
ogy. We believe it represents a most sig- 
nificant contribution by an outstanding 
minister, teacher, counselor, and author, 
who has for a long time pioneered in that 
field. A decision has also been made 
about a premium free book to charter 
members of the club, a book which rep- 
resents an equally significant and pio- 
neering contribution by an equally sig- 
nificant worker in the field of pastoral 
psychology—also an outstanding minis- 
ter, teacher, counselor, and author. We 
will welcome continued correspondence 
from our readers on this subject. 


ANTON T. BOISEN HONORED 


Nearly a hundred persons were pres- 
ent at the University of Chicago’s Quad- 
rangle Club on Tuesday, October 10, for 
a dinner honoring Dr. Anton T. Boisen’s 
initiation of clinical pastoral training at 
the Worcester State Hospital twenty-five 
years ago. The dinner climaxed an all- 
day conference of the Council for Clini- 
cal Training, under the leadership of the 
Rev. Frederick Kuether, Director. 


On behalf of clergy and theological 
educators, tribute was paid to Dr. Boi- 
sen by the Very Rev. Alden K. Kelley of 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary. 
Similar comment was made on behalf of 
the medical profession and the healing 
institutions in which training is con- 
ducted by Dr. Spafford Ackerly, now of 
the University of Louisville School of 
Medicine. Dr. Ackerly was Clinical Di- 
rector at Worcester when Dr. Boisen be- 
gan his first training program in 1925. 

In his own remarks, Dr. Boisen in 
turn paid tribute to a number of others 
who had been as responsible, he said. 
as he for the founding of the movement, 
including Dr. Richard C. Cabot, Dr. 
William A. Bryan, Prof. Arthur E. Holt, 
Prof. Fred Eastman, Prof. A. Philip 
Guiles, and Rev. Donald C. Beatty. The 
movement in his judgment, he said, did 
not “add anything new to the theologi- 
cal curriculum” by way of content. But 
it did add refinement in methodology, 
study through “living human docu- 
ments.” 


THE MENNINGER FOUNDATION 


“Community Forces for Mental 
Health” was the theme of the Ninth An- 
nual Meeting of The Menninger Founda- 
tion, held in Topeka, Kansas, on Octo- 
ber 17. Doctors, social workers, minis- 
ters, and many laymen and women were 
present from nearly every state, several 
hundred strong. The public meeting and 
conference came at the conclusion of 
several days of Board meetings. 


Among the speakers was Roy E. Lar- 
sen, of “Time” and the National Citi- 
zens’ Commission fcr the Public Schools, 
who spoke on the role of education in 
building mental health. Dr. William K. 
Keller, of Louisville, discussed industry. 
Government was the subject of Frank 
Bane, of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, and Dr. W. Palmer Dearing, of 
the U. S. Public Health Service. The 
role of religion was discussed by Rev. 
Seward Hiltner, our Pastoral Consultant. 
Among the presiding officers at the vari- 
ous sessions were Drs. Karl A. Men- 
ninger and William C. Menninger, the 
latter of whom is a member of our Edi- 
torial Advisory Board. 

The Menninger Foundation is a unique 
institution. It came into being as a non- 
profit organization for research and ed- 
ucation in psychiatry and related fields 
as the result of the vision of the Men- 
ninger brothers and their able associ- 
ates at The Menninger Clinic. 


So successful was the Foundation in 
its initial activities that it was asked by 
the Veterans Administration, immedi- 
ately after World War II, to undertake 
leadership of the education and training 
programs at a new VA hospital which 
would be established in Topeka. The 
challenge was accepted, and the Winter 
VA Hospital immediately became not 
only the leading psychiatric training 
center for the entire VA, but also the 
largest graduate training school of psy- 
chiatry in the world. Well over a hun- 
dred doctors of medicine at a time have 
since been enrolled in this three-year 
graduate program of psychiatric train- 
ing. 

In addition, regular training courses 
have been established for clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatric social workers, 
occupational therapists, psychiatric aides, 
and some other groups. Supervision of 
instruction is by the Foundation; clin- 
ical facilities are, of course, furnished by 
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the hospital. The hospital is one of the 
best mental institutions in the country, 

A little more than a year ago the 
Foundation was asked by the State of 
Kansas to perform a similar supervisory 
function for the Topeka State Hospital, 
then badly run down in every way. To 
date quite remarkable improvements 
have been made in that institution, in 
greatly increasing its staff, and some 
new buildings are also in progress. 

Almost the entire income from the 
Foundation has been derived from fees 
from the care of patients which, in turn, 
has been largely invested in research 
and education. The organization ha 
reached a point where this no longer be 
gins to meet the expense of these activi 
ties, and it therefore must rely on gifts 
and contributions from those who be 
lieve in its work. 

Membership in the Foundation i: 
open to any one interested enough to 
register and make some small contribu 
tion. An observer may hazard the gues 
that a dollar given to the Foundation 
may help to insure that hundreds of dol 
lars of taxpayers’ money will be use 
better than would otherwise be true 
Ministers are especially welcome « 
Foundation members. 


CHAPLAINS 


The Association of Mental Hospital’ 
Chaplains is a nation-wide profession 
association composed of chaplains of al] 
faiths and denominations serving i 
mental hospitals, and includes among is 
membership those who do not serve & 
chaplains, but are interested in religiow 
ministry to the mentally ill. 

Its 1951 meeting will be held in Cir 
cinnati, Ohio, at the same time as 
meeting of the American Psychiatr 
Association on May 8, 9, and 10. 

Information about membership mé 
be obtained by writing the Vice-Pres 
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dent, Reverend George M. Cordner, To- 
ledo State Hospital, Toledo, Ohio. 

Both the Army and the Navy have re- 
cently issued calls for chaplains in the 
reserves to volunteer for duty. The Air 
Force has announced that it needs 300 
young clergymen to take reserve com- 
missions and has ordered fifty reserve 
chaplains to active duty. 

Last July marked the 175th year of 
the Army Chaplain Corps. It was in 
1775 that General Washington issued a 
call for the clergy to serve with the Con- 
tinental Army, and the Continental Con- 
gress passed a resolution forming the 
Corps. 


PREJUDICE 


Material essential to the understand- 
ing of intergroup relations and to the 
elimination of prejudice is not being 
presented to our children because our 
textbooks find this “too controversial,” 
reports the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 


This report is the result of a survey 
made recently of eighteen school systems 
and a comprehensive analysis of text- 
books, manuals, and courses of study. A 
recent public opinion poll indicates that 
50 per cent of the American people have 
active prejudices, but that 28 per cent 
are ready to support measures to over- 
come intolerance. The Council, in its re- 
port, states that “education is the key to 
the improvement of handling relations 
between groups,” and that such educa- 
tion must begin in the early years of 
schooling. 

In contrast with this lack of materials 
in most textbooks the Council gives an 
outstanding example of acceptable text- 
books showing how prejudice originat- 
ed: “Prejudices: Unfortunately, the most 
destructive attitudes of mankind are 
prejudices. A prejudiced person is one 
who prejudges before he critically ex- 
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amines the merits of questions and is- 
sues. Prejudices are acquired from the 
likes and dislikes of parents and asso- 
ciates, from painful experiences that 
cause fear, and through ignorance and 
a mind set by personal convictions. A 
prejudiced person is fundamentally emo- 
tional and irrational. Racial prejudice 
remains one of the most common and 
persistent problems with which the mod- 
ern world has to contend.” 

The report of the Council is published 
under the title “Prejudice in Text- 
books,” and may be obtained from Pub- 
lic Affairs Committee, Inc., 22 East 38 
Street, New York City, for 20 cents. 


DR. PAUL LUSSHEIMER 


Dr. Paul Lussheimer, author of “Re- 
sponsibility and Its Relation to Person- 
ality Problems” in the May issue of 
PasTorAL PsyCHOLocy, is giving a sem- 
inar for clergymen on Wednesdays at 
2 p. m., beginning January 24, 1951, 
under the auspices of the Association 
for the Advancement of Psychoanalysis, 
220 West 98 Street, New York City. 

Dr. Lussheimer is also lecturing on 
“Psychoanalysis and Religion” on the 
evening of January 9, 1951, under the 
same auspices at the Henry Hudson Ho- 
tel, 357 West 57 Street, New York City. 
He is also participating in a symposium 
on “The Family” under the auspices of 
the association on the evening of 
Wednesday, April 4, 1951, at the Henry 
Hudson Hotel. 


DR. DAVID E. ROBERTS 


Dr. David E. Roberts spoke on “Chris- 
tian Faith and Personal Problems” at 
Columbia University, October 19, and 
on the religious education of young 
children at the Riverside Church on No- 
vember 12. Dr. Roberts will also address 
the Buckhill Falls retreat of the New 
York area of the Methodist Church on 
December 14, on “Pastoral Counseling.” 
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He is also scheduled to give the Ayer 
Lectures at Colgate-Rochester Seminary 
on “Christianity and Existentialism” 
next March. 


DR. EITZEN 


Dr. David D. Eitzen addressed the 
National Council on Family Relations at 
its recent meeting in Denver. Dr. Eitzen 
is now a full professor at the School of 
Religion at the University of Southern 
California, where he teaches courses in 
pastoral counseling and psychology of 
religion. 


CULTURE STUDY 


The National Institute of Mental 
Health of the United States Public Health 
Service, of which Dr. Robert H. Felix 
is director, announces a grant for a 
study of the mental health aspects of a 
“well adjusted” culture. The project in- 
volves a study of the cultural and psy- 
chiatric factors in the mental health of 
the Hutterites, and is being adminis- 
tered by Wayne University of Detroit. 


FILMS 


Columbia University Educational 
Films, a division of the Communica- 
tion Materials Center of Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, is offering a selected list 
of important educational and informa- 
tional films for rental to schools, col- 
leges, universities and religious organi- 
zations. 


THE CHURCH AND MARRIAGE 

Precisely what part is the church play- 
ing in a preventive program to reduce 
the incidence of marriage breakdown to- 
day? To what extent is the average min- 
ister undertaking premarital counseling ? 
How much effective general education 
for marriage is being done in the 
churches? To what extent do ministers 
feel that this is part of their responsi- 
hility toward their people? And how far 


is the routine training of ministers 
equipping them to discharge that respon- 
sibility ? 

These are questions to which there is 
as yet no very reliable answer. Some 
small scale inquiries have been made 
here and there, but the information 
needs to be carefully gathered together, 
the gaps filled, and the whole carefully 
interpreted. 


Drew Theological Seminary has this 
winter awarded the Dorr E. Diefendor! 
Fellowship in Religion and Health to 
Rev. Wesley A. Kemp. During this win. 
ter, he and Dr. David R. Mace, Profes. 
sor of Human Relations at Drew, are 
working together on a project designed 
to evaluate the present programs and at- 
titudes of Protestant churches in_ this 
country, and to arrive at such conclu 
sions as seem appropriate. 


Some of the information required will 
not be difficult to secure. There is one 
point, however, at which those undertak- 
ing this inquiry wish to solicit the help 
of readers of this journal. They are anx 
ious to secure information about an) 
outstanding pioneer work which is be 
ing done, in and through the churches, 
either in the general field of marriage 
education, or in the more specific field 
of premarital counseling. They will be 


particularly grateful if pastors who ar 
specializing in these fields could seni’ 
information about their programs ani 
their findings. They would be grateful) 
also to know of significant experiment 
which are being made in this area. They 
are anxious that their survey should kk 
comprehensive, and would be sorry ti) 
miss any important piece of work whic 

ought to be brought to their attention. 


Any information likely to be relevan 
to this research will be very gratefull 
received by Rev. Wesley A. Kemp, Dre 
Theological Seminary, Madison, Nev 
Jersey. 
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WHO’S WHO 
AMONG OUR AUTHORS 


Rev. Harotp LeonarpD Bowman is 
minister of The First Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois. He is the au- 
thor of Christian Beliefs and Modern 
Thought, and has been profoundly in- 
terested in the relationship of Christian- 
ity and mental health. He has taught for 
three years at the American University 
at Beirut, Syria. 


Dr. FRANK FREMONT-SMITH is medi- 
cal director of the Josiah Macy, Jr., 
Foundation. He is vice president of the 
National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 
and was vice president for the United 
States of the International Committee for 
Mental Hygiene. 


Mrs. ELEANOR RoosEVELT is the Uni- 
ted States delegate to the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 


Rev. BENJAMIN E. Mays is president 
of Morehouse College, Atlanta, Georgia. 


Rev. ALFrep B. HAaAs is assistant pro- 
fessor, Department of Practical Theol- 
ogy, Drew Theological Seminary. He is 
a graduate of Bucknell and Drew Uni- 
versities, and a member of the Central 
Pennsylvania Conference of The Meth- 
odist Church, and the Hymn Society of 
America. He has held pastorates in 
Hazleton and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, 


East Orange, New Jersey, and New York 
City. 


Rev. Wayne E. Oares is professor of 
Psychology of Religion and Pastoral 
Care at The Southern Baptist Theologi- 
cal Seminary, Louisville, Kentucky. He 
received his Doctor of Theology Degree 
from the Southern Seminary in 1946 
after completing his training with The 
Council for Clinical Training. 


Dr. Karen Horney is dean of the 
American Institute for Psychoanalysis. 
She is an eminent physician, psychia- 
trist, and psychoanalyst. She is the au- 
thor of such outstanding books as The 
Neurotic Personality of Our Time, New 
Ways in Psychoanalysis, Our Inner Con- 
flicts, Self-Analysis, and the most recent, 
Neurosis and Human Growth. 


Dr. ASHLEY Monracu is chairman of 
the Department of Anthropology at Rut- 
gers University. He is author of On Be- 
ing Human, recently published by Henry 
Schuman. He is also the chief author of 
the “Statement on Race” published in 
this issue, having served as rapporteur 
for the committee of scientists which de- 
veloped the materials of this statement 
for UNESCO. Dr. Montagu’s next book, 
A Statement on Race, which is an elabo- 
ration of our article, will be published 
by Henry Schuman in February. 


Pau F. Hearp is executive secretary 
of the Protestant Film Commission, Inc., 


New York City. 


REVIEWS OF 


Current Books 


HE CHURCH AND HEALING by 
Carl J. Scherzer (Westminster— 
$4.00 ) 

The Church and Healing should mark 
a major advance in the attitude of the 
church, the clergyman, and the layman, 
toward a vital part of the gospel; name- 
ly, health and healing. 

For some time I have felt the need for 
an examination of the tradition of heal- 
ing in the history of the church. To gain 
courage and perspective for the task be- 
fore us, we needed to study the past. 
The contemporary churchman and 
clergyman suffers from a sense of in- 
feriority, a feeling of “what’s-the-use- 
anyway?” He has claimed to have the 
words of eternal life and his people have 
agreed, but neither of them have really 
believed it. There is nothing like looking 
back over the road you have travelled, 
with its bumps and detours, to gain 
courage for the road ahead. We do not 
like to retrace our steps, but we would 
not miss the trip ahead for the world. 

Carl Scherzer’s book makes it possible 
for the church to move ahead with con- 
fidence along four major lines in the field 
of health. Specifically, they are: preven- 
tion, education in mental health, treat- 
ment, and pastoral care, of which coun- 
seling is a part. 

This is the art of helping a person to 
understand himself through talking to 
another—one who stands free from the 
confusion, the pain, the frustration. It 
is here that the church and the medical 
profession, particularly psychiatry, join 
hands, but as yet only limited progress 
has been made in cooperation between 


psychiatry and the ministry. Psychiatry 
has been so busy carrying on its re- 
search and establishing itself as a spe- 
cialty within its own profession that it 
has given little attention to others who 
work with individuals. But, sooner or 
later, lines of cooperation must be es- 
tablished. The church needs psychiatry; 
and if psychiatry is to get out of the 
mental hospital and make its legitimate 
contribution in the open areas of cul- 
ture, it must have the support of the 
church and the cooperation of the clergy. 
The clergyman is perhaps the most 
influential single individual in the com- 
munity in shaping culture and human 
behavior. The fact that he is sometimes 
short-sighted and fails in his task does 
not invalidate this statement. He has the 
words of eternal life and hope: “Lord, 

to whom else can we go?” 
—RusseE.v L. Dicks 


CIENCE AND THE GOALS OF 
MAN by Anatol Rapaport (Harper 
—$3.50) 


According to a view widely held — 
among scientists, science does not, 
should not, and ultimately can not de- 
termine the ends for which it is used. 
This view Dr. Rapaport regards as 2 
tragic fallacy and he undertakes to show 
that the scientist in order to be consist- 
ent must subscribe to certain values and 
discard others not because he is a good 
citizen or a member of a particular 
church, but because he is a scientist. 

Dr. Rapaport is a mathematical biolo- 
gist, one of the group of scientists 2 
The University of Chicago who are 
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awakening to their social responsibili- is a place for the philosopher, but the 

Leg ties and are sounding a warning of im- philosopher must rid himself of the de- 
pending doom for all if the gifts of lusion that his job is to answer ques- 
knowledge are turned into weapons of tions which science cannot answer. His 
violence. He writes from the point of task is rather to be a vigilant and severe 
view of a “non-Aristotelian” semanticist, critic of science and to make sure that 

— and his argument is that science is no questions about the world are answered 
by-product of a particular culture but by the methods of science, that is, by 

. the essence of a culture which has not cbservation, calculation, inference, and 

h ony yet been established — culture-studying experimentation. His task is to make as- 

ts Te 7 culture. It therefore requires of its ser- sertions about assertions with special 

7 vants an emancipation from traditional reference to their validity and meaning- 

a authoritarian loyalties and calls for a fulness. 

thy: a new loyalty, namely, to a morality and _ The book is written for the most part 

he en ot social or der which do not demand in dialogue form with a neuro-physiolo- 

Saeuiil loyalty @ priori, but in which investiga- gist as the non-Aristotelian protagonist. 

a the tion, criticism, and intellectual cross- This fact may explain some of its limita- 

atnall fertilization are always possible and al- tions. It deals with the ethics of scient- 

tan 7 welcome. He pleads therefore for ists as scientists rather than with the 

of te a faith-disavowing faith and the dis- “goals of man” in general. Little atten- 

clergy. covery of a common-denominator of tion is paid to interpersonal relation- 

> values not conditioned by any of the ex- ships and to their internalization in the 

aaa isting cultures. form of emotional conflict. Neither is 

unieal In the building of this new order there there any attempt to deal with the need 

1etimes 

has the The crime for which every 

“Lord, Christian must answer.... 

7 THE FOOT OF 

LS OF 

PRIDE 

y held | The Pressure of Christendom 

Ss nol, on the People of Israel 

not - for 1900 Years. 

by MALCOLM 

to show 350 PAGES $3.75 with introduction by Thomas Sugrue 

consist- “This is a needed volume in every library.” Library Journal 

ues and Says Pierre Van Paassen: “This book’s mild title hides 

a goes the shocking story of ‘the pressure of Christendom 

en on the people of Israel for 1900 years.’ It is the abys- 

1 biclo mal record of Christian anti-Semitism, documented 

tists with scholarly precision and frightening objectivity.” 

rho are SEACON PRESS, BOSTON 
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of love which finds its true expression 
in a universal religion. Nonetheless the 
author breaks some new ground and his 
book is stimulating and thought-provok- 
ing. 

—Anton T. BolsENn 


ACTS OF LIFE AND LOVE FOR 
TEENAGERS by Evelyn Millis Du- 
vall (Association Press—$3.00) 

In this easy-to-read book for adoles- 
cents are discussed the social and biolog- 
ical physiology of maturation which 
leads to marriage. Far better than is the 
case in most such books or pamphlets, 
the two aspects are presented together 
as a unit in the experiences of living; 
that they cannot be even better unified 
is not the fault of the author, but is due 
to the newness of the concepts involved. 
Research has not furnished the mate- 
rial as yet for the complete presentation 
of the subject as “Human Biology” 
comprising and unifying the cultural 
and organic factors involved. 

The chief criticism to be leveled at 
the book is its middle-class orientation. 
The homes indicated are hardly repre- 
sentative of the “average” in this coun- 
try, and the book could have little ap- 
plication to a child in a crowded, under- 
privileged home. 


The greatest value of the book lies in 
its completeness. It does not sidestep dif- 
ficult problems. Although it has become 
rather easy to write popularly about 
masturbation—given rather less space in 
this book than it deserves if the pages 
had been allocated according to preva- 
lence of problems—the issues of homo- 
sexuality, falling in love with married 
or otherwise unsuitable persons are not 
so easy to deal with. The author has 
dealt with them in a straightforward, 
unembarrassed, unexciting manner that 
can hardly be otherwise than helpful. 
There is much in the book of the simple 
mechanics of courtship—how to get a 


December 


date, how to say good-night, how to say 
“no,” when to accept and how to reject 
gifts, etc.—that should prove helpful to 
the adolescent and to the parents of 
adolescents and to counselors. 

Mrs. Duvall’s great experience is clear- 
ly evident in her careful and complete 
handling of the large number of situa- 
tions to which she addresses herself. 


—Paut V. LemMKavu 


YMNS OF HOPE AND COUR. 

AGE by Anton T. Boisen (ed. and 
privately published by Anton T. Boisen, 
750 S. State Street, Elgin, Illinois— 
$1.10) 


The biases which may have influenced 
me in my attempts to compile a hymnal 
for use in hospitals have been to some 
extent determined by the fact that my 
forbears were Covenanters. They were 
insistent that no “human hymns” should 
be used in the services of worship and 
they limited themselves to the psalms of 
David. Of course, I have long ago given 
up the view which would restrict inspira- 
tion to David and his psalms, but | still 
cling to the view that hymns and prayers 
and passages of scripture used in our 
services of worship should have some 
claim to literary, theological, and thera- 
peutic value. 


This conviction I hold all the more 


strongly when it comes to the compiling 


of a hymnal for those who are suffering | 


from mental and physical illness. | am 
convinced that words do matter. | am 
impressed by the fact that in pre-literate 
times when people wanted to remember 
something they put it into verse and 
sang it. | am sure that music tends to 
re-inforce the words and that religious 
beliefs are determinel far more by the 
hymns we sing than by the sermons we 
hear. I am also convinced that the ser 
vice of worship, which is distinctive of 
the Hebrew-Christian religion, is the 
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outstanding example of group therapy, 
and that certain adaptations are called 
for if its potential effectiveness is to be 
realized. 

For this reason, in the compilation of 
the hymnal, I have not been ready to in- 
clude a hymn or a tune merely because 
people like it. I am concerned not with 
immediate response but with the casual 
sequences which result, especially in 
those who are struggling desperately, as 
so many patients are, for the realization 
of their best potentialities. I have there- 
fore in this hymnal not only been care- 
ful to choose hymns which in my judg- 
ment had real claim to inspiration, but 
have stressed the words by printing 
them in full below the music. Only in 
the case of certain hymns of great value 
because of their association, but whose 
words might not stand close inspection, 
have the words been printed between the 
staves. 

The new edition represents a thor- 
ough-going revision. Thirty-five of its 
ninety-eight music plates are new, and 
the collection of prayers has been re- 
worked and enlarged. This revision has 
been made possible through generosity 
of friends of the movement for the 
clinical training of theological students 
in commemoration of that movement’s 
twenty-fifth anniversary. It has seemed 
appropriate that the hymnal should be 
thus selected not merely because it was 
first published twenty-five years ago, but 
because it stands for the centrality of 
the service of worship which ought al- 
ways to characterize that movement. 


—ANnTON T. BoIsEN 


Reviews of several other hymn books pub- 
lished by Westminster Press will appear in 
January. 


YCHIATRY FOR SOCIALWORK.- 
ERS by Lawson G. Lowrey (Co- 
lumbia University Press—$4.50) 


In 1946 Dr. Lowrey’s very important 
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and very useful book appeared, to the 
enrichment of the psychiatric social 
worker and all those who wanted a read- 
able and not too polysyllabic discussion 
of psychiatry. A revised and amplified 
second edition is now available, so rich 
and so detailed it is difficult to know 
where to put the emphasis in a review. 

Dr. Lowrey apologizes mildly for his 
inclusion of statistics; yet to have some 
knowledge of the magnitude of the prob- 
lem of emotional and mental disease in 
America, its distribution among age 
groups, racial stocks, and symptom clus- 
ters, and to know where to find such sta- 
tistics within the boards of one book can 
be extremely valuable. 


For the social worker with some back- 
ground in mental disease and its treat- 
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ment, the two hundred-odd pages de- 
scribing the different disease entities, 
what is known of their causes, their 
symptoms, and their treatment may well 
prove the most valuable section of the 
book; the minister, on the other hand, 
may find himself grappling with an un- 
known vocabulary even though Dr. Low- 
rey has been unusually scrupulous in his 
attempt to define each technical word or 
phrase the first time he uses it, and has 
warned in his preface that he presup- 
poses some knowledge of the field. 

The clergyman may find his richest 
ore in those sections which deal with 
behavior disorders and character de- 
fects, with treatment and extramural 
care, and with goals and procedures. 
Most strongly to be recommended is the 
chapter on “The Data of Psychiatry.” 
It is a truism that the first step in any 
therapeutic endeavor is the obtaining of 
a good history and the second its proper 
interpretation, but for too long a time the 
man entering the field of pastoral care 
found himself hunting vainly for good 
case histories and for usable directions 
on how to obtain them and how to use 
them once they were obtained. 


Datum after datum is vividly and con- 
cretely amplified so that its significance 
for the individual, its import for his dis- 
ease and treatment, and its impact on his 
environment become clear. Dr. Lowrey 
even finds his way comfortably through 
the tangled maze of the commoner test 
procedures, explaining as he goes what 
they are, what they seek to do, and what 
they can hope to show. 


For this reviewer at least, not the most 
unimpressive ‘item throughout the whole 
study is Dr. Lowrey’s just emphasis up- 
on the facts that each individual has his 
own limitations beyond which he can 
not hope to go, that no matter how sick 
he is he has his own assets, and that 
those of us who attempt to help him are 
not licensed to upset an existing equilib- 


rium, wry and unhappy though it be, 
unless we are certain that we can offer, 
or help him find, a better and more pro- 
ductive one. 


—Ina May GREER 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


Reviews of the more significant books wiil 

appear in later issues. 

Jackson & Todd, Child Treatment and the 
Therapy of Play, Ronald, $2.50. 

J. Spencer Kennard, Jr., Render to God, Ox- 
ford, $3.00. 

Frances Bruce Strain, But You Don’t Under- 
stand, Appleton-Century, $3.00. 

The Rt. Rev. Msgr. R. A. Knox, Enthusiasm, 
Oxford, $6.00. 

Frederick Keller Stamm, Jf This Be Religion, 
John Day, $1.75. 

Fritz Kunkel, What Do You Advise? Ives 
Washburn, $3.00. 

Erik H. Erikson, Childhood and Society, 
$4.00. 

Monroe C. Beardsley, Thinking Straight, 
Prentice-Hall, $3.00. 

Millais Culpin, Mental Abnormality, Long- 
mans, Green, $2.00. 

Abraham Myerson, Speaking of Man, Knopf, 
$3.00. 

S. Ferenczi, Sex in Psychoanalysis, Robert 
Brunner, $3.50. 

Thomas Nicklin, Gospel Gleanings, Long- 
mans, Green, $4.50. 
The Hymnal for Youth, Westminster, $1.10. 
C. Raimer Smith, The Physician Examines 
the Bible, Philosophical Library, $4.25. 
F. Barrie Flint, Toward Christian Parent- 
hood, Churchman Pub. Co., Ltd., 2s. 6d. 
Dena Korfker, Can You Tell Me? Zonder 
van, $1.50. 

Norman F. Langford, Fire Upon the Earth, 
Westminster, $2.00. 

Werner Wolff, The Threshold of the Ab 

normal, Hermitage, $6.50. 

Dora P. Chaplin, Children and Religion, 
Scribner, $2.50. 

Teeters & Reinemann, The Challenge of De- 
linquency, Prentice-Hall, $7.35. 

Paul V. Lemkau, Mental Hygiene in Publi: 
Health, McGraw-Hill, $4.50. 

E. H. Porter, Jr., Am Introduction to There 
peutic Counseling, Houghton-Mifflin, $3.75 

D. Ewen Cameron, General Psychotherapy) 
Grune & Stratton, $5.00. 

William J. Faherty, S.J.. The Destiny #/ 
Modern Woman, Newman Press, $3.00. 
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FILM FORUM 


By F. Hearp 
Executive Secretary 
Protestant Film Commission, Inc. 


THREE FILMS ON PREJUDICE 


HE THREE outstanding films on 
prejudice are “One God,” “Picture 
in Your Mind,” and “Prejudice.” 

In “One God,” the technique used 
was to portray, with sympathetic under- 
standing and considerable beauty and 
pageantry, the various ways of worship- 
ing God as practiced by the three major 
faiths. This approach was based on the 
premise that helping the audience to 
know the sincerity and beauty of differ- 
ent faiths will make for a greater com- 
mon tolerance and understanding; that 
knowledge will combat prejudice. 


“Picture in Your Mind” analyzes, 
with brilliant and imaginative screen 
techniques, the subjective causes of prej- 
udice, the factors in the human mind 
which tend to make all of us prejudiced 
in greater or lesser degree. 


“Prejudice” uses a combination of the 
psychological and religious approach to 
the subject. The story is built around 
two families—one is Swedish Protestant, 
the other is Jewish. By the time the film 
is over, the audience gets to know inti- 
mately the individuals of both families 
and to have a sympathetic understand- 
ing for them. This is essentially the 
technique used in “One God,” but in 
addition, a dramatic situation is devel- 
oped in which Joe, the Scandinavian 
Protestant who thinks he has lost his 
prejudice, discovers that he still has it. 


Through counseling sequences with his 
minister, Joe is led to understand how 
prejudice arises by reliving sequences 
in his own life. Finally, Joe realizes that 
he himself is not free of prejudice but 
is merely repressing it. He takes the first 
steps toward a cure by frankly facing 
the prejudice in himself. However, even 
after Joe has faced and recognized prej- 
udice in himself, he discovers that in a 
competitive situation in his office with 
his Jewish friend, this latent prejudice 
which he recognizes, but does not want, 
begins to spread within him like a can- 
cerous growth. He is caught and help- 
less. He recognizes his mounting preju- 
dice and is powerless to stop it, and 
when he commits an un-Christian act 
toward his friend he is appalled and 
shocked by the strength of this evil force 
within him. Through the guidance of his 
minister and a deep spiritual experience, 
Joe is finally able to overcome his preju- 
dice and to remedy the harm that he has 
done his friend. 


The philosophy of the picture is that 
insecurity is the basic cause of prejudice 
and that Joe’s own insecurity cannot be 
dispelled merely by wishing it away. It 
is only when Joe is able to realize that 
he is a child of God and has worth in 
the eyes of God, and to develop a deep 
and unshakable conviction of this fact, 
that he is able to gain the security which 
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enables him to overcome his prejudice. 
This film was produced by the Protest- 
ant Film Commission. 

Both “One God” and “Picture in 
Your Mind” are effective and compelling 
in the achievement of their specific pur- 
poses, combining the religious and psy- 
chological techniques. The success of the 
approach of “Prejudice” is being tested 
now with audiences in theaters and 
churches around the world. It is hoped 
that many local pastors will be chal- 
lenged to test the effectiveness of this 
film for themselves, and that the use of 
all of these films will help them lead peo- 
ple to a religious experience dynamic 
enough to eradicate hate from the hu- 
man heart. 

All three films are distributed by As- 
sociation Films, Inc., 35 West 45 Street. 
New York 19, New York; 206 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 9, Illinois; 351 
Turk Street, San Francisco 2, California; 
1915 Live Oak Street, Dallas 1, Texas. 
These films are 16mm. sound; 37 min- 
utes running time. 


LETTERS 


(continued from page 7) 


taining a wonderful balance between prac- 
tical and theoretical concerns not because 
these appear in different articles, but be- 
cause they are so well woven together in the 
several presentations. 
W. B. BLAKeMoreE, Dean 
The Disciples Divinity House 
of the University of Chicago 


_ “Excellent” 


To the Editor: 

PasToraL PsycHo.ocy is an excellent mag- 
azine and one that should be welcomed by 
all who are concerned in the cure of souls. 
I trust it will have the reception it deserves. 

Crawrorp W. Brown 

Canon Precentor 

Washington Cathedral 
Washington 16, D. C. 


PASTORAL PSYCHOLOGY 


A Problem 


To the Editor: 

I would like to read an article in PAsToraL 
PsycHoLocy on how to handle people whe 
cry at weddings. 


(Name Withheld) 


We believe that the question that is being 
raised by our subscriber is an important one 
both in terms of the pastor’s attitude as well 
as the symptom of crying. We will be glad 
to submit this question for discussion to sews 
eral members of the panel of our Consultas 
tion Clinic—Eb. 


Nomenclature 


To the Editor: 


Professor Johnson’s “The Pastor's Req 
sources,’ April, p. 24, errs in associating 
such prefaces as The and Right with higi 
or low church. The Reverend is simply@ 
more socially correct way of addressing amg 
clergyman, particularly on wedding invita 
tions, etc. 

The Right Reverend (which can be abbregy 
viated Rt. Rev.) is used for Monsignors ani 
Bishops but not Archbishops; the latter bam 
ing addressed as Most Reverend. As af 
denda I might add that Very Reverend d/ 
notes a Dean of a cathedral and Venera 
now is used for Archdeacons. 


J. FAIRBANKS 
Episcopal Theological Schou 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Psychiatry and Theology 


To the Editor: 


It is with great interest that we recei 
notice of the publication of your journal. & 
a long time we have been working towél 
the attainment of a better understanding Wm 
tween psychology, psychiatry, and theology 
and it seems probable that this end will 
furthered through your journal... . 


James M. Enneis, Editor-in-clil 
Journal of Sociopsychopathology 
and Sociatry 


Washington, D. C. 


December 
| 
i. 
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